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PKEFACE. 


The full name of this work, as may be made out from 
the colophons given at the end of the chapters and also 
from the last stanza of the last chapter in it, is Savva - 
dar$ana-.riddhd))ta-san()rah't, which obviously indicates it 
to be an epitome of the accepted conclusions of all the 
philosophic systems current in India at the time of its pro¬ 
duction. Nevertheless, it appears to have been known 
by the comparatively shorter title of Sarva-siddhdnt.a- 
sangraha also, as it is, for instance, found mentioned in 
the Pramdnatiirnttu * of Manavalamamuni, a well-known 

y 

religious teacher of the Sri-Vaisnavas of South India. 
In" the catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
India Office Library in London, we find the work de¬ 
scribed under this shorter title. Accordingly this shorter 
title has been adopted as the name of the work in this 
edition. Evidently the name of the well-known Suva- 
dartana-sanyraha of ISayana Madhava is a somewhat 
different abbreviation of the title Sarva-dar&uHa-isiddhama- 
sangraha. 

Five manuscripts have been used in preparing the 
text for this edition of the Sarva-sidd/iauta-sanyraha. 


* This Tamil name of the work means that it is a collection of authorities. 
It is in foot such a collection, the authorities referred to in a famous commen¬ 
tary on Saint SathakOpa's Tamil psalms known us Tiruiaymoli being therein 
quoted and traced to their sources. 
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One of these, marked P, is a palm-leaf manuscript be¬ 
longing to the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library 
here in Madras. Another, marked M, belongs to the 
Oriental Library in Mysore, and was very kindly placed 
at my disposal by Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastrin, the Curator 
of that Library. The third, marked Y, is a copy of 
another original, transcribed for the Madras Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library by Mr. S. P. V. Ranga- 
nathacarya, the proprietor of the Arsa Press at 
Vizagapatam. The fourth, marked C, is a palm-leaf 
manuscript belonging to the Palace Library of H.H, 
the Maharaja of Cochin; it was, through the kindness 
of the Maharaja, permitted to be placed at my disposal 
for some months. The fifth, marked T, belongs to the 
Travancore Palace Library ; and it became available to 
me through the kindness of Mr. V. P. Madhava Row, 
o.r.B., who was at the time Dewan of Travancore. Of 
these, P and M form the foundation of the text printed 
in this volume. Both these are full of lacunae; but it 
has been fortunate that the lacunae in P could be mostly 
filled up with the aid of the material found intact in M. 
In spite of its incompleteness due to the fact of its 
being abruptly brought to an end with the eighth 
chapter, the manuscript Y proved to be of special value, 
for the reason that it contains a commentary. Similarly 
C also is incomplete, containing only the last five 
chapters of the work. The manuscript T is a frag¬ 
mentary one containing very little more than the chapters 
on the VaUesika and the Nyayn systems. 

Professor J. Eggeling, who appears to be responsible for 
the description of the manuscript of the Sarva-siddhanta- 
sanctraha, under No. 2442, in the catalogue of the Sanskrit 
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Manuscripts in the Library of the India Office in London, 
has therein stated that the work is “ (wrongly) ascribed to 
Sankaracarya.” What his reasons for this opinion are, is 
not evident. In relation to a work of this kind it is clearly 
not appropriate to rely largely upon style for a proof of 
its authorship. In fact in regard to the question of 
authorship the evidence from stylo is always bound to be 
of an uncertain character, inasmuch as one man’s esti¬ 
mate of a given style need not be the same as that of 
another man, and inasmuch as it is also well known 
that one and the same author tnay write in different 
styles either at the same time or at different times. 
However, according to one of the readings, the twenty- 
first and the twenty-second stanzas in the first chapter 
may well seem to throw some doubt on Sankaracarya’s 
authorship of this work. Those two stanzas would run 
thus in accordance with that reading :— 

^ ftswr frcq it 

These Udkas are not very clear and cannot be quite 

easily interpreted. But the occurrence therein of the 

* 

name Sankara aud the reference to a bhasya by a Bhagavat- 
pdda are almost certain at the first instance to make the 
reader think that probably the great Sankaracarya him¬ 
self is mentioned by name here, and that he could not 
possibly have spoken of himself as Bhagaoatpada. lhis 
difficulty is got over, if we observe that there is another 
reading in the place of aT|T&TlT^ffT, and that. 
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in the commentary to be found in the manuscript V, this 
word Sankara is interpreted to mean Siva. More¬ 
over this same commentary gives out that the Bhagavat - 
pada mentioned in this context is in fact Govinda, the 
well-known preceptor of the famous ^ahkaracarya. • 
TOf'TK: —this is 

how the expression is explained in the 'commentary. 
In dealing with the first half of the second stanza given 
above, this commentary gives as introduction— 

Similarly in relation to the second half of the same 
stanza we find the introductory remark— 
xfl^ilRP^fftTfyrTRc^IR. There is further the explanatory 
remark— tTFIItTT^^T p?|l3fR?T mini 

fT^T: ^FcTRld According to this 

commentator, therefore, GSvinda, the guru of Sankara- 
carya, must have written a commentary on the Decatdkdnda 
and another on the Jftancikanda of the one comprehensive 
Mhuama-Sastra of twenty adhgagas. There is nothing 
improbable in this, for tradition ascribes very great 
learning to this Bhagavatpada Govinda. This same 
guru of Sahkaracarya is known to be the author, for 
instance, of a work on Yoga known as Yogataravali* 
Accordingly, in the light of this commentary, the two 
stanzas quoted above from the karva-siddhanta-sangraha 
cannot throw any real doubt on ^ahkaraearya being its 
author. On the other hand they really tend to confirm 
his authorship in respect of that work. 


* Vide No. 4357 in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mannsciipts in 
7he Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras. 
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Moreover, it is highly improbable that this com¬ 
mentator could be ill-informed about the matter. The 
beginning of this commentary runs thus :— 

sfautyFi w. i w ii 

S^Nl# ffRFI I 

^Fcfre 4 jB^ritr^T 

RRWITbd WR || 

qwflRr'ffrffffe gwhgsRg i 

ci ^ jgftrajK^ n 

JJTI%^iPWT fisicTW II 

At the conclusion of the commentary, which, as 
already pointed out, extends only up to the end of 
the system of Bhatta Kumarila, we have the following 
colophon :— 

?Td smiR'WdgcT tmnM? - ff^iSranrarf- 

«nfq?r: ww: ii 

gw i 

?TK<? *RTTR*1 II 

It comes out from these extracts that £esa Govinda 
is the name of the author of the commentary, that he 
was the son of a certain Sesa and a disciple of Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati, the author of the Adomta-siddhi, which 
is a famous polemical work on Adruita-vedanta. That a 
pupil of such an ardent and highly learned follower of 
the teachings of Sankaracatya as Madhusudana Sarasvati 
should have been well informed about Bhagavatpada 
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Govinda’s works, and also about the Sarva-siddhanta- 
sangraha being a production of Sankaracarya, appears to 
me to be very much more than merely probable. 

11 can be made out, I believe, that this commenta¬ 
tor Sesa Govinda lived about 350 years ago. But it is. 

evident that even before his time the Sarva-si.ddhania- 

* 

mngraha was known to be the work of Sankaracarya, for 
we find the already mentioned Srlvaisnava teacher, Mana- 
valamatnuni, quoting passages from this work in his Pra- 
manaltirattu with the remark ; 

and this Manavalamamuni is considered to have lived in 
the concluding part of the fourteenth and the early part 
of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. Thus there 
is positive evidence to show that for over five hundred 
years at least the Saroa-siddhanta-sangraha has been 
known to be the work of Sankaracarya. Moreover, 
Madhava, the author of the Sarva-darkana-sangraha, 
appears to have been familiar with this work, although 
he does not mention it or its author by name in his 
Sarra-dartiaria-sangraha. In the portions dealing with 
the Cavvaka-darkina and the Bauddha-darSana in the 
Sar ua-dar&aua-sangmha, there are a few stanzas quoted, 
which obviously belong to this Sarca-siddhauta-sahgraha. 
There is for instance the stanza— 

This forms the penultimate iloka in the second 
chapter of the Sarva-siddhanta-xangraha. In addition to 
quoting this opinion of Brhaspati, as given by another, 
the Sarthi-dariana-sangralia quotes also passages directly 
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from some work attributed to the same Brhaspati, 
wherein the above stanza occurs with its last quarter 
running as In the Bauddhadar§ana 

portion of the Sarva-dar&ana-sahgraha, we find the 
stanza— 

This is found as the seventh stanza in the Yogdcara 
section of the fourth chapter of the Sarva-siddhanta- 
sangraha ; and here it is, as may be easily seen, in its 
proper context. From this same Yogdcara section the 
fourth stanza again is quoted in the Saroa-dar&ana-sah- 
graha. Besides these it contains the following stanza 
also, which is found in the Mddhyamika section of the 
fourth chapter of the Sarva-siddhanta-sangraha : 

g*rw)r TOpft: ^T<TT I 

wwnt fw WR«J*TT3ra>: il 

Here again it may well be made out that this stanza 
can really be in its proper context in the latter work. 
Therefore it must be somewhat hard to deny that 
Madhava, the author of the Sarva-darSana-sahgraha, was 
evidently familiar with the Sarva-siddhanta-sangraha, 
and that he looked upon its contents as being sufficiently 
trustworthy to be quoted as an authority. 

Another point worthy of note in connection with the 

determination of the authorship of the Sarva-siddhanta- 

sangraha is that it contains no account of any system of 

thought which is positively known to be later in origin 
* 

than the time of Sankaracarya. On the other hand, it 
cannot be difficult to see how all the systems summarised 
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in the Sarva-dddhanta-sangraha must have had their 
origin in days before Sahkaracarya. If, nevertheless, 
the work is held by any one to be a forgery, that opinion 
has, as it is usual in all such cases, to be based upon 
sorpe sort of alleged cunning on the part of a Hind^ 
forger, who, however, unlike all the other men of his 
tribe, has to be credited with the development of the 
historical sense so well in him that he could not betray 
his deceitful hand through chronological inconsistencies. 
There is also another item of internal evidence in the 
Sarva-sidahdaia-sangraha^ which lends further support 
to the view that Sahkaracarya must really have been its 
author. In the first half of the fifty-fourth stanza of the 
last chapter of this work, the author, wishing to say that 
the maud may a-hd^a, or what is often called the mind- 
sheath of the soul, is supported by the Supreme Soul, 
who is Existence-Knowledge-Bliss, mentions this Supreme 
Soul by the name of Govinda. Although Govinda is one 
of the well-known names of Visnu, why the Supreme 
Soul should have been here designated by this particular 
name of Visnu requires some explanation. The reason 
for this seems to be none other than that Govinda hap¬ 
pens to have been the name of the guru of Sahkaracarya. 
It is generally believed by almost all religious students in 
India-that the guru always deserves to be worshipped like. 
God himself. In support of this there is the authority 
of this oft-repeated stanza :— 

5^-3 w, sr^r frvi n 

The philosophy of the advaitins enables them to 
actually identify the guru with God : according to them the 
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gum is not only to be honoured and worshipped like 
God, but has actually to be looked upon as being none 
other than God Himself. We therefore find Sunkara- 
carya giving at the beginning of his Vtoelcucuduf/uini the 
following mangala-Sldlca • 

The identification of the guru with God is distinctly 
obvious in this stanza ; and one may very well say that in 
^ankaracarya’s Bhajagoomda-stotru also such an identi* 
fication is very probably intended. 1 hat both Madhava 
and Sayana have maintained this same attitude of divine 
identity in relation to their guru, Vidyatiitha, is well 
known to all readers of their numerous and varied works. 
In proof of this the following stanza to be found at 
the beginning of Sayana’s commentary on the Byveda, 
for instance, may be quoted: 

'’Fid, I 

mki mi mi n 

It is therefore clearly intelligible why the Supreme 
Soul is designated by the name of Govinda in the Sarva. 
siddhanta-mngraha : and this internal proof in the work 
itself is certainly such as is very well calculated to show 
that &ankaracarya must really have been its author. 
When the ascribed authorship of any old work is ques¬ 
tioned, it is not always easy to give more satisfactory 
evidence to establish that authorship than what has been 
found to be possible in this case: and it is not without 
value as evidence that all the manuscripts of the work 
that have been utilised for this edition ascribe its 
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authorship to ^ankaracarya. The cumulative effect of 
all that has been stated, here regarding the authorship 
of the Sarm-siddhanta-sangraha appears to me to make 
it unnecessary to doubt that its author is the celebrated 
^ankaracarya himself. 

Although there are here and there a few difficultly 
interpretable stanzas, the work is on the whole remark¬ 
able for its simplicity and freedom from the rancorous 
spirit of heated controversy. It is worthy of note that 
in the very first chapter of this work the oneness of 
the Mlmamsd, as a testra —which extends over twenty 
adhyayas —is distinctly recognised. Most students of 
the Vedanta literature in Sanskrit know that this idea 
of oneness, commonly called Sastraikya, has been a point 
of controversy between Advaitms and Vikistadvaitlns, since 
the days of Ramanujacarya, who, in commenting upon the 
first word in the very first aphorism in the Vedanta-sutras, 
uses with effect the idea of such a Sastraikya to establish 
the accuracy of his own interpretation of that word. The 
importance attached by Ramanujacarya and his followers 
to the idea of the Purva-mlmamsd and the Uitara- 
mlmamsd being in fact one sastra is definitely recognised 
by Madhava in his Sarva-darfona-sangraha. Hence very 
probably the necessities of controversy led later on to 
the belief that the two Mlmamsas were really two distinct 
iastras : and attention has already been drawn to the fact 
that Madhava has not mentioned either the Sarva- 
siddhanta-sangraha or its author by name in the Sarva- 
dariana-sangraha , although, as we have seen, he must 
have been familiar enough with the contents of the 
Sarva-siddhdnta-sangraha. 

From the standpoint of Hindu Veddntic contro¬ 
versy, there is also another noteworthy feature in the 
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Sarva-siddhdn ta-sangraha, In this work we are given a 
Vyasa-mata as distinguished from the Veddnta-mata. 
The former of these two mutas is said to be based upon 
the religious and philosophic teachings contained in the 
Mahdbhdrata, while the latter is declared to rest upon 
Bhagavatpada Govinda’s explanation of the Vedanta-mlraa 
held to have been composed by Vyasa. It is to this ex- 
planation alone that Sankaracarya would evidently give 
the name of Vedanta. Whether Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, 
the original author of the Mahdbhdrata, is also the real 
author of the Veddnta-sutra.fi is a question that need not 
be raised here. Indian tradition says that Vyasa is the 
author of both, and the Sarvo.-siddlmnfa-snhgraha has dis¬ 
tinctly adopted this tradition. Krsna, the son o f Vasudeva 
and Devaki, evidently claimed to have been the ‘ Maker 
of the Vedanta ,’ as it comes out from a statement in the 

Bhagavadym—^J^^k^^ =5TTf^ (XV. 15). What 
this means also need not be discussed here. Similarly we 
may ignore the perplexing personality of Badarayana as 
being either the same as, or another than, the traditionally 
accepted author of the Vedunta-suiras. If for the time 
being we agree with the Sarva-siddhanta-sangraha, we 
have to distinguish between a Bharata-mata of Vyasa 
and a Sutra-mafa of Vyasa. Naturally then the question 
arises—whether one and the same Vyasa did really teach 
two distinct matus. In this connection one is reminded 
of Dr. G. Thibaut’s view that Sankaracarya’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the Vedanta-sutras is different from what they were 
meant to teach by the Sutra-kdra himself. Dr. Thibaut 
has declared that “ the philosophy of Sankara would on the 
whole stand nearer to the teaching of the Upanisads than 
the Sutras of Badarayana.” I know that there are many 
who will strongly object to the implication here that the 
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teachings of the Sutras of Badarayana are different from the 
teachings of the Upanisads. Whether Badarayana faith¬ 
fully interprets the Upanisads is indeed a very legitimate 
investigation to undertake. But it is clear enough that 
the aim of Badarayana was evidently the harmonisa¬ 
tion of the teachings of the Mahabharata with the teach¬ 
ings of the Upanisads: and even so ic cannot be held to be 
incontrovertible to say that he did not understand pro¬ 
perly the teachings of the Upanisads. That there is not 
even that amount of definiteness about the teachings of the 
Upanisads, as there is about the Vedantic teachings given 
in the Bkagavadifitd and in the Mahabharaia, is granted 
by many. It is therefore no wonder that Sahkaracarya’s 
interpretation of the teachings of the Upanisads appears 
to certain competent scholars to be noticeably different 
from Badarayana’s interpretation of those same teach¬ 
ings. Sankaracarya himself says about the end of 
his short introduction in the Bhdsija qqj 

<T?I1 Wf^WRTNl ; an a 

this sentence is certainly capable of making it appear 
that the aim of Sankaracarya was to try to evolve what 
he himself took to be the teachings of the Upanisads out 
of the Vedanta-sutras of Badarayana—that is, to put into 
the Sutras what he himself understood to be the teachings 
of the Upanisads. Even orthodox Adnaitins seem to 
accept this view in a general sort of way, and there is a 
stanza attributed to Madhusudana Sarasvatl which gives 
a notably clever expression to it. The stanza is— 

ft 

fdRiH & 
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It is evident from this that it is granted by some Advaitim 
themselves that the Vedanta-sutras of Vyasa are not 
responsible for the whole of the philosophy of &ankara- 
carya: and one need not therefore be surprised when 
one sees them occasionally making a distinction between 
the suira-kara-mata and the bhasya-lcara-mata. The 
distinction between a Vyasa-mata and a Vedanta-mata, as 
drought out in the Sarva-siddhanta-sangraha, is thus 
clearly confirmatory of the position of Dr. Thibautin 
regard to what kind of Vedanta it is that is really repre¬ 
sented by the Vecldnta-sutras. As he maintains, the whole 
question here is indeed one of interpretation. What the 
philosophy of the Upanisad* is, is itself dependent upon 
interpretation, which again is, in its turn, dependent upon 
the interpreter’s religious and philosophical predilections. 
What that Vedanta is, which was intended by Badarayana 
to be taught by means of his Sutras, is also dependent upon 
interpretation, although the interpreter’s predilections 
cannot naturally have here quite as much scope for their 
manifestation as in the work of outlining the philosophy 
of the Upanisads , 

Such are some of the points which the Sarvu-siddMuta- 
sahgraha brings to notice. In a few places the translation 
has had to be more or less tentative, although the readings 
adopted in the body of the work have been chosen with 
considerable care. On the whole the translation is made 
to be as near to the original as possible, words and 
expressions introduced either for the sake of idiom or 
for the sake of clearness being invariably enclosed within 
brackets. This being the very first edition of the work 
as a whole, I am led to believe that scholars will not 
judge its shortcomings too severely, particularly because 
i 



I (eel that the work cannot fail to be of some interest 
to them. It only remains for me to express my thanks 
to all those who have helped me in connection with the 
publication of this work and its English translation. My 
thanks are particularly due to Pandits VehkateSvara 
Gastrin and Sathakopacarya of the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library at Madras, and lo Mr. M. B. 
Varadara jaiyan gar , b.a., b.l., of Bangalore, and Mr. K. 
Krsnaswami Aiyangar, b.a., of the Madras Christian 
College. 


Madhas, 

18 th June J9Q8. 


M. RANGAOJlRYA. 
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8. arr|?PT^fW®r^ 

r (i) »rrafo$*T?ra; 'l 
. j (ii) qtnrqnwrac [ 

4. ■rl«ww»n I <' (Hi) (jh^rawn; > 

[^(iv) t*rrfawr^ j 

5. 

6. ^n?PF7^TiT o m 

7. irir^T^m^w 

8. ■srir^r^w^ 


9. 

10 . 

11. l*f5qrcrqsw5Top* 

12 . 










5T£Tr^ftcf%:. 


3^ I 

fT^Wt q a T^ 3 «rr I 
5T^‘^W^?f7T9Tt II Ml 

^[^^T^f^riancrr^^r: ii x ii 

’T^rTTFT RTtfl sqm®T <T*TT I 
TOR sqltffa II \ II 

#TWT ? WTRj ^ 3 TT 0 T ^frrffofa I 

^?n%TFgwi% ^ifiR mft 111 » 11 
3ng^fu^*r *T3$^*Nr ^ 1 



TWT fW*TTrf ^ flif*~-I 

^TtR sifTwr ^ 11 $ II 

mtR r^f T^TtR ^ I 

3>Tc* II » II 


,y fl^riT for ^f?r»T:. 6p for °: ^;. 

' v ^ for qj . 1 v °«J for 

3 v °^ tor °w “ p 5fr^r for f^r. 

* fawft, M!t^ for sT^R. 9 V *PT$ for irn^rt. 

8 v for ’trrfml^r:. 





5*R SFSRJjT I 

RWimf Hf^^RT ^RfamftR*?T it <r n 
Cmn ff^^RT^m'TWTT i 
fqiq 2 ^# It ^ II 

yrot ?ts\ttrr q^RF?fw‘aR I 
sp?T$;qaT RfcTT q*^5RfafR II l ° II 

^MPNprt: | 

^TTSPR&TSRkT 1 R^R^R II \\ II 

«n^t 6^ flSfat ?R II n II 

R^TSSRTRft^^fJRP: | 

II \\ II 

?TrR5RlWrfcR?W^HTq^; I 

w 

«rg3flft 3Rsrq wrirtw^f: n * a n 

^thrtjrir t% i 

c^l%¥l FFTt II \ S I) 

W#>nWR$?RTW %^Nm I 

R?ng qRiTR *Rntfr n u h 

RTT RrRTOT*fcft f^TT I 

<F*faft q^Rfm gjq^rifcRiq^fTi n \* w 


n^n f>r irm^ir. 

W^for ^JT. 

3 M HTTT’I for 

4 M for "opr. 

N N> 

6 v Rfmq for r^fTT. 


4 v c mT^ for "RR\ 

: V for "t*T : . 

“I 5 ^ for sfRft. 

,J p ti^: for 





1 qsr ^TT^t 'g | 

qfataranfo* v\t ft ^ n K n 


qft^qts^q^ WW qfTFTTfL t 

smrcmT5*r*B *f& 11 n 

mTfgrmffataT 'TO*nft Ysst r m i 

‘ sqmqs stftefwt 11 \° 11 



qm^r^R 6 \ 


7 qf^>nftcTT ff^r n \\ 11 

jtft i 

^ fqqTOT mq rTSRIR Hq$ft II II 
S^RR: 3 FTRW SFfq^T #ftftRqr I 

sqm: Ift^T : 9 qq^mFP II II 

'»\ 

qRT q^RT^q: I 

"^Sfqqrrfmt qq ^TTR5rqqq»T:' 3 II \V II 


1 v j^furt IlfajfaTHTq f,,v ‘ , "' li,sl < i ,,:,rtft >' 1 '"'' M - 

- I’ JJxjfa for °n^i 3 . 

3 v mr° for mr° 

* v ft? *rr np*r for f^n ^ *tt. 

5 r mrii ^prnif ^ f*»r this quarter. 

6 V for °~^ 

• v for frf r Wn7frr. 111> cnq. M qfofa?Rr- 

s 1' Nt °«JI% for ft^T^Cr^T for the first quarter. 

■’ M 5TT5T for ■ r - M for jfqf, 

10 M v t>< °qrfm ,: ’ °^Tq, fo %:. 

%$■ 

l-A 





srN^TSFmifm: i 
3tF5TT R^TJfrqT# ^HRTOlftR: 1 || ^ 


H^Rl%3^5Tf| SfW^- 

57cTR^m.. 


P ^rf^TT for cfT^PT : . 

'* V alone has this oolophon. 
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5 cTr* I 

’ qf^o^TW^ ?faT SfTgftsfa 5TTTOI II ? II 
*c?W*T«T*tarfa =TT^T^¥^8 cT: l 
areOTTT^WTfa RTSS II R II 

wnn i 

r?h^ g»«? mm, wsroftRwt ii \ ii 

R qs^eqt spMf I 

o o 

g*ft <?*$ 3R v r^q^ #R°r^ n « n 
%fa*fa^3JT m + il%<31^3>: i 

^uroir^pt rsr 5TT5r ferm.!! ^ n 
rT^JTI f^T g%?TTltl3%^ I 
rrt^ ^irt ?T &&m- n $ n 

km 5 *rt I 

fllR^Tgafai #n?R “iWTflil II ^ II 
ffSRrif^ft ^TT^: ^PTfalR «T =? I 

W *WR$-' 7 II <£ II 

^ ii 

1 7 *jfRT° for ^faWT. 5 V ^ for 3 tJ. 

8 v ufauu for °r*ree*R. 6 p ^forar for 

1 v 5TTFI for UTU. 7 V °ftrt: for °Tt:. 

4 v °$Ts?R for °3irsfij. 8 M > V *n%:. for HU:. 
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w^3 *r?«i to r®rt3r^rl il ? © ii 

3RRS^ RF7TR qfo^rf: | 

^HSRTT%lfl% ^ ^J'RR II U II 

RffTjRTTT^tR 3R: I 

w o 

VsT*T^nr*fT3R*T II U II 

?f^T*T^T%55f%tf^W^f^7rTH I 

^sqwr^mraTftotora nun 

R=5r^rt §$& f^to qp«?T ^ jt Rq> i 

arfatisf srqt wr’g^q n U n 

l^ftw^TRfi ?RRR: | 

!?mto ^Tm^ijTOFMfer|^ : ii 

st >3 ii U^- ii 

?R tfrTOf tos^^'TRTfTff StRRR- 

3RSTT RJJT fecfR . 


’ p snor^f for srm. 6 p ^r?w for ^ritfRR. 

: v c *r«? for C;c rrtr.. <■• p ^'TTcW: for ?r 

3 v °ttftfa Tf^T: for °rr^: : p f 05 u for 505°. 

fT?T:. ' M qrR'R: for 3 nfw^. 

J v firsr 0 for mf J . ' \ v qpi’r %° for t^ht° 






^qi*q f^q^q 'mtf ijmtegsn Ml! 
3rerf|'cu?mi 0w jftt^ • 

’iWTdsp^T?: SRFTT ^TW II R II 

*FRTT%3F §4 f ^qpn ^WH - qq: I 
qqfaqfa^^q^STfarffT 5 r%T*rat n ^ 11 
ar^s^ri5f ^s4 q#Rm i 

q ?qpq mmwwpprraa: n » n 

a^sqpqqreTt $q i 

^qi^^TT^g «roFT?fra<T qq ii s ii 
ST^anqqrqq w^qrqqq q i 
|BT€E ~3RT "^OTWim'^Tm: II 5. H 
i%«:t^i qT^FTi fT>r q^qn^T i 

^iqr'Frqffe: li ^ II 

JT^q’^wqpfq i 

"Sm ^*fifarR*r- qi^ ^r n <^ n 

1 v qtwqj or q<q?q.- 

2 P°«oq for °™qqqm. 

»v qqqrr^qqrq: *qrq qqqr.- for ^rr^qqqr: ^ ewq: 

* v qiqnrq for qrqrq:. 

5 v °qf^ for °fafrr. 

6 P for °TTf?T. 

- m c ?4q for ? r i?' 

8 M °|T q for °3H. 

8V # f-TCTrqw^T: lor m*n#cinwqftqcTr:. 

io P iFtr^qq:, v rpqrqq^qr for ir^rq|tqq:. 

n v ^qqi%q fot qsqnH- 


*'- M omits this line- 


, 3 v. -qfq" for '?qrr^' 



8 tfifaiSFrcrtff:. 

5T^ ; fawoimf’rqraL n *> u 
Sstsmtfihg qqM^rifam: i 
<TRTTgf*RR^I: ‘tf%T: II \ ° II 

^f^HT ^TFTFtf I 

|| H II 

3TlrqR^Ttf[W 3511 SJW&riRR^ I 
V 3 m qf^ JJfrm II ^ II 

qnSt^TcTqfl'Hqri qq>rwq^PT: i 
^q^TU^cqq qif»RT ST^TRET: II l\ II 
qftns^cmq ^Ri*RTfcq?i: i 

WRI qiftq: 11 11 

9Rqi 6 R^c 51^T: ROTrn^qHKR: I 

sqqf^qq: i 

fltiWRftq: R7iiqq#i srqp: n 11 
ffq H^Tqffr^iRTqft anfwr 

jtw <j?ftq ■ 

i y f° r 

i p "o^r 0 for °gf. 

3 M v fTOTqq tor ^ 5jq-«. 

1 v°qTf^ for °q^T. 

6 v °n ?*r#pj. ft* °q*n 7 ^q. 

e p fajT° for f»fa . 

7 Before this line V reads— 

MrlMTTTT I 

pRT^or li 

p iT'^'+ici^l'l. lor 
- p npifsfa q<$?r: for jrfJf 



3T«r . 


^ai: ^oPFPlfooftcPm m**w. i 

<?$T 55T^PRPT<T *T*?T II ? II 

^<T®rr Ct^tt^ i 

Srfaflmgsft 0 ! ^ rf3f JfSl&F^ II R II 
trpfor ff m gfa# i 

^TPTrfrt |«TW %m II \ || 

5pl&rm fl^T^T gfe^fePT^T: i 
snsipfw stffa cTST^TT ii » 

iTctrfiTTP? ^T^m‘ i 

fSTT^pgw:^ '^wW^T^tRfT: 4 II <\ II 

stfmi ^PPifr * =^3 i 

?nftfr stCt *n«rf^: %3u $ n 

* frsrpre fwi. i 

err* pt«?t^ft %; ii * ii 

3?t i 

PWfafaTCBI %Sffr<T 3^5^ || <: || 

3*^ %T3?T 1 

' V «fT5*T for 3T#. ■• p 0 WfT for °%TTf. 

a P tor "• X p °^: for °ipjh. 

a P ^IW. for ^r?T:. 7 V for °33n%°. 

* P °f^TT: for °f^r:. » for . 

«v *r wg qqgm for this quarter. 
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Jr gra^rf n ^ n 

rTr^I^ l^-Trl? I 

snfNftfaai mi * II \ ° ii 

fw ¥$] =4 *jsfa sq^RVqys^H^rgq^ I 

3rfaRTftfT?TT%3l 5?TT%: *T TO*n®pf| It H H 
<rc*TT®rat %^t^tRi%: i 
4^4 g»PT^Jt qwoiM^Tm n H ii 

T^uorf fw> STT^TSRfT: I 

5TT^0T^TR5TnfT: W ^TORj p*KT II \\ |l 

£^>tVt R^TTO rfrfTif %q3T4 I 

¥&fm $]£} TSTmWrT- II U II 
snsrwM^Tgqiri i 
ISfsft II ^ || 

TOlfaTS 'fWT q?r: I 

5R: II U II 

3n^3q^ji?Jiepts«its? i 


■P°^f^ f ° r “wiM*. • u *« for 'frsfT. 

J P ^ for U^qJT. , v ^ f^STt 0 for ftlfr $T%. 

3 m °HrT:, v tTrfR for °faRT. 10 M r Jj 3 J?r, for 

4 M f^rr>?r for f^nf?f. 

b p 1%R for HT- ,, v fjjfprf ior fas^J. 

6 p ?T: for %:. ,; V '^jf: for °f^ : . 

'• P fq for ^ i> M ^r^qrat for this quarter. 



fafTFTCft | 

?!%'>1%^ fa^TT^’ II II 

?T% srt^q-% iTT^ffaFfiR. 


> tor >*R. 

-P, 61 3THr 0 f r 'frT. 

3 p, M °^t ffrK for 
‘ V f^iTrl for ^5T;qtT. 

» V, J1 for C (TJT . 
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aT«T WINR^. 


m 1 ^qito i 

g qpTNRT to 5 # n x n 
<qqtrfifl#SF# W°T S>pqWq I 
3Trft #stoj^ H <T*0TlTT3Kr II R II 
mm cfSrL^W^T fro. I 
q?q HRfaq T^^ftcT II \ II 

srtoPTT ft fsn?« fesqtto^:" i 
grgnngggffflEaaaWj 39?% 11 « 11 
qi^qqjwr^R ifHSBSjgCTRfT: I 

srtoto #3 11 ^ 11 

ft q^rfar <rc*n$r. 1 
qtorq^q 4 -ri^i^iw M 11 

#qr^TP>gq^qt qjpiqql 1 
?or 1 qnto qsqftfq toi tosm 11 « 11 
a aiqpSto hi qic?T gtofq qqq q: 1 
'rtorsig 5 ri?iTR wtotom <qqi 11 <r 11 

^toT ife’totoi ^totorf 1 

^H^RTqrqttSgfwmq^ II R II 

?i% qto% toqrcm,. 


i M 3f^ for ^T. 5 m cT*TT for 3^- 

2 V *T: for # P dfor 

a V ^UH5 for ?s5*f!* 1 M °^*W 3 f° r °^i<T:. 

*p *rra^i for ^IPTHT. 8 V Sdifo^dT for f^if^TffT, 
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qfaNifrr twm i 

fTR ffa fst^n^I^T ^ufocqfa fa*: II ? 11 

#raifa$^ ffar n ^ n 

sftari* *§*t£ fa **g i 

* <U*T 3TT?£ T*fa *T?: II \ II 
fasM 4 w«tf*to TC*n°Tfa*reit.- i 
g*fa*fa w«rf * fa^fa * H«rfa.ii» n 
37T^r^l5T^|f«f: Wr^ffanfa: i 

* * wffar^ *im * *^ ? ?k n <\ n 
fa ^r*fr sirteT fgr™?^w i 

sTTws^rRttttfiifw?? ii* % II 
ffTTorafasfa *: I 

ffa*fa % fpr ^T*r^Tfa<w^ ii v» ii 
m ^5fTl%^^rTg. 


1 V reads before this line the following ; 

TO tfWWTTM STTf Ht^TFrT^: I 



f« ^nr^ . . . 


a V °fa'3TT °for 0 fTf. 

3 TRT for °i^ 
» V “t^lor 0 ^ 0 - 


*T: 
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fqrfawR. 


tqrft# qir i 

5 n \ 11 

S^fTTOW: I 

'TC*I!®W WT '^Il 4 q^ TWTI: ll ^ II 
2 R *MI rTRfFT^ qq: | 
n wft fiPrfq sstiwfateF: 11 3 n 
qft qzmwfa afrqi^^?^ ^ qsr: 1 
WFTTSnS =q fT ^r: BftopTPl U 'i || 

^jq®f« 7 *T«nfqpnjf^ 1 

«11 <\ 11 
5 f^rTr 5 $m aftef ftefteflqT 1 
fTHIfTFlfMfl ^rn ^ ?RTf^R>T % 3 il $ 11 
qqm^r STRICT ^Tr%TT^F^fWT I 
qFfTFRf^rrr-qi Rpqmjrcrjsrf 11 * 11 
JR^sniR^I® 9Tf[T gSRIflRi^ | 

q^ ? qi wsre u^TRcHift w 11 <r 11 

1 m «frsiwr?<T for qrajtftR, nod v ^rgrr^friw. for snsml 
. fn:. 

- !’ reads ™ for *JT'. ’, VFTTfrT for BTPTTFT. 

s P and 11 read f'TUT for fllf and omits the lino beginning with STJTf^T 


4 P and >\ read qnprac for ^nprr- 

5 M 3T$^?or 5ft7f^, 



t3TTfaF*m. 


t-TR! ‘?T«TT^K^T SR*: I 
^PfTWflfTRf * y T TC CT qfrfi II ^ II 
^w s ^ 'gtwy: I 

fTFfFdf<tfenS 3^ II ? o || 


SRRFT srrhfj Rfl*: I 

* HT II U II 

^TTSFS 5 ?^: tTfTT^RJ RR ** I 
^RRRST WR 'sjSgcTC* II H II 


‘sros^m: 1 

^mt sirftartgsmfag *ft?mT 1 
<^rf *3 ? Wi WrSTrWr || 
faSTWIiTT: ^^TFTT: SRTPg**T ^T*fr 
^s ? ^ns. *?Rfi fsTfi 3 m sraqs*r*R 
^TK'Tnonf^iK ^rq 1 

R3*lfW%FS 3^: spTTf^Tq *W II 
RRRTT^^faFRT^ROT I 

WIR^glrg 'STTRRsnTIrFJR II 

sjtemsr^^ W fkfar^ ScR I 


r rr$t srsrt rt: 11 

o 


n II 

u II 

I 

II ?«l 

H 11 
*® 11 

\< II 


1 V rends <W for TdT^TTJT. e v RJ«|T?TFT f or fTT^TTf^. 

• V *?!% for ^RTlt 7 v *n% for *RT- 

“ M 3 # for ffFT. , v TlffR for 

4 P and M read ^TFTf for ^rpfnJtT , iy for Wit'l'U ^Tl. 

<> 7 sfw? >trrtss: for af. . . hpj. 
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fTff II K II 

q^ifq q;?fTR qqmT*qt fqq^- i 
q# qqftq.Sfnq l^llTFr fqqq^ n 11 

1 % WT 5^3^ft?T: * II \\ II 

qrsim^^qqtqsrfqqt ^TMiemn^mq. i 

Mfri qq^q qqqf 9 fq ; 3 g^qfaq: n ^ n 

"^^{q'T'^T ^5 I 

^s^qnq: FKTfcqqS'fTT II \\ \\ 

tqtqi^qq xq* qr^Fm qy% q; i 
^r ^q q: qqm *qiq q%*<q$i?q: u ^ a n 

?t q^qj qi qi qi qxqfqs qq$qq i 
qqi°T $TOff %sq qayqqRqt 11 ^ n 
^t fafn&Ftffat q^?qif; f^q i 

qqq^fqqfcT^q ^nq q^^FT II II 
qfq ^qiq q^qrqisqmfcfq qq<?q?U 
st^tF qq^qq q^q qq^q; n u 

1 V qtffa for 5 v reads Sf^^Tc^JTlH. 

! M °f#TSfTf r% for c f^S|TT^. r, v for 3TT%° 

3 m qffaqt 0 ,or qqfaraT. t p and M °*pfrf for <Tr3q. 

* v <rraqffo for ni. . |q. * v qqq; for q^q:- 

* y giro. %# ft* 5T%*TT WU* flgtffaT; 




$3TTTWmri. 17 

^ Rlfti 3tBT?ri4i fsBqf q|?L I 

q $TcT$TT#?N: ?TTffrf ll 5 ^ II 

fwfc ^TTW qq; | 

sf«7 s qqjOT c^Slfq II H 

qqT^mq^aRTRTRq^: I 
qr«t STT^T^^q ^^ 3 =eq^ II \o \\ 
i\v. ‘Hq^rqiqjT^i ?pjq qi q wt i 

qqft %q?rqofT %|q *q#q u \ \ n 

srq^q ’ 

g%M3Rfrr*R t^h. im ii 
^ iqq s^T%wt5§i^ %f qRsqq; i 

*6te?R^q qq?T3*i n u n 

3 Tfft sqqicfRWRq :Rqr: | 

q= 5 #^ RJ? qf R 5 R«r ^ II ^ /| 
qH^Vnq'qrqi^fm^'i^'fiqT 1 
ffTTORT qq Wffimsmr: n ^ 11 

qTSRR 1 

<q 4 qsjF^cpq: qrqqn%R || ^ || 

q>qT 35 °T^^T ^T: ^iqf^ 55 T *R: | 
qH RFP^fff^R R^T: qrq^^ II ^ || 


1 I' and M for FS^TT 

= v f»- Htr^rq", 

s Y TM q^q 5 T° fov 5 RSj n" and 
^nfacRfor 15 TTJ- . . 

qjj. 


4 v ?T3 f"t t^ - . & ^rqjifo.qqq. 
8 Y ^^cTTJT for >i^T?5H;. 

- v ^rnf^Trqr' for ^rfffarwrr'. 

• v qqfor ^rq. 

8 P and M ^OTt^ for 


2 
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HfaT>qm3frT 3TT^fr II K II 

^STKir *T*TT I 

arjs^l ?T *fPTRJT %^r^T%T: a II \^]\\ 

foSWt ^cTT*?^ sgR7^ I 

%n f^TcTjsrar* ^ ^ n n» u 

it 

?T*TTHnW II 

*m ^34 ii 


> v for . . m:. 

» p %f*?rr; for ^rrftcrr.- 

* M V Jj-sf^r ST?^ for ^ . . . Hffl- 
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^Sfo-PTrTrfrTR. I 

f^Rrdm I^TWsgjn ii mi 

liRpNftsrST I^RTWi: 'TT^ft I 

3 t^tstr * TOfcr jt^rr: 3*: 11 ^ i 
arm i 

arif^TOl fTFT m II \ || 

'-I * 

fT < 5 * sffaRf ’TlfaffafiT: II 8 || 

RRT efT afta^Sj 5T<?T%: 'TTJTm: | 

^ %RT cTxTr^^r^ II ^ II 
affaj: ^TffWRg^ TrTr-' I 

3Rlf«RTR |tRTl^ 5R?frT: II MI 

srtw^ ^'*rfi% aftrRt i 

3 T%?R^RIR II ^ II 

9T%cRT: ^ ^^TffTi: II c' || 

^I^Scq%rR^^f =T f| *pfesR: | 


1 P TOlt«r, m wtejj for frsrt^JTT'r. 

2 M f° r M(*t. 

« V 3 Tfrn% 5 T: forfaf^ren. 

« V for Vcft° <md %lf^?[TT^| for 
6 V ^fS5TR> M ^TfTSOre for $1^. 

3-A 



3T<TTOT qj55ft 55tt> f^^T°T: I! $JI 

3 *tt&tt^tM*t ^TPTH I 

^51 JTT^ ^T^rTT: II? ° II 

3T5fF^ HTT&Rt <*PF ^T'TRq^m^ I 

m^RT^t ^ II ? \ II 

ffT 3 3>Tftft‘3r%%WJl I 

3Tf^Vr«r ftw: ^fo^T: II ? ^ II 

^TftflSfrR^fe ^ 6 SpRTfBfttfq | 
f%5TR: 3^WTT%^r^TTfHT>T^ s II ? ^ II 
^rm^TT^T^T^ Wr 1 

^f?r tfWT^m: 9 ll ? 8 ii 

fp^r i 

f SI JT^r %T%m: II ?<\ || 

ftg*F5m?T*TT 1# 3>ffl: I 

ItewWl TOI«rf ?rf^r" II ? $ || 

^$3 ^WTF ^sjW^lF I I 

N * f^rm ii ?^ n 

6 m i fr J Wts*pf^r^ forspftr. tj 

‘ M for frsfa. 

8 This line is found only in V. 

'■ p stfffiTf^r for # . . f*T--. 

jo P f^ir for <r*ir. 

ii y *TrT T for ??TT. 

6 4 


V IjtiT: for %%r-- 

V W^rt Mir j M|Ef for 3T3TT'T^ 

mr^i'T* - 

m for vtf<- 

M fsfa %avtTT?-Tii for 

o 

. 

y ?rar i#a for 3 tts%^. 




^TTW:. 

*T?5^Wpnwf 'Mmw % ii K ii 

(T^nrofcT <#m 3ffaRH=fi44 i 

$oq 30 THP-TT ^ HTITF4 qcHHTO II K II 

TH3T^HTO7*J ffftcTi: I 

fT5TI q || ^ o || 

T^#i|c«MrM I T ; TfHH^f Hq sTo^TT 11 ! rT^Rrf I 

*RqqTO {TTHTOffH: HHT II ^ \ II 
3fnTwrmm«fq^fi hh; i 

T^qfaqft^f RTVTT%?Fm: || n II 

aTO^TOTOtf^T TOH^or TO I 

aron^m jt^t ?5qiwm ‘w ii n n 

■s5 >2 

mirr jott^sh qqrarar^ 1 

3 T®^: H^TT {HI ^4 JT^HTTTOHi: II ^8 II 



TOg^^rgf^qqfTO: || \<\ || 

W^T q »T[TO | 

& fi»T?i?T cftf q wr 6 ii mi 


i v iprnt'JWT for wrmffr. 

! V for CT'R'%. 

>p fM^-. forf^rrircT-.. 
i T ?5^rmfTl gir. for join- 

o M 7 for <TTOnHc^- 

* All the MSS, giv> this metrically and grammatically erroneous reading* 
tlnay, however, be read jHr^jjftfiTfrreT m 7.4 =7 tw. 



»rcw<TOT ?frf | 

flm *ra^ n r® h 

vi firm! tfPTPT *WR I 

11 ^n 

r%^T ?TcT $ ?5qfo fT*nfST(Tp j 
«*«l"TOnWR?Pn^ Jrsqiojpg Jonf^T: II ^^11 
q^T«fl & ftaTST^q ?ro«5 sprq; i 
?far srm*5iq*%H w?q ii ^ o n 
Sfsqt^RT ^ifJTl pTvTT JpSJpRr: I 

JTfsqTT^T^T *T#»^T: II \\ || 

cT?TfrHT%^rT f $% spajfr | 

^m^cfTtf T^r?i’ *m httctii^ 11 ^ h 

T%ftd * Sf^7i 3I^%: | 

t%t 5T*rroT ^^qguRTwMfr 'ii u ii 

fsrftw 10 Wh3 fSE^S&pi^ i 

fl^nrtf^Hfpr fqftT^T ^Hq II \\> || 

"wfcrW^fapitSfTT SmFTCW: | 

?TfH?n^T w: ^ra; ^°rta*»rr?*PF: n ^ h 

V %q-IT° for %qr »T U , and SjfacTTOT^ for ^fcT. 

P and M 3fft for ?TT^. 7 P fRTr«J for fTS^. 

P, M frfta for Gfta. 8 T fwtr? for ( ^T^T. 

>r ^^??r,. t 3®^ for «t °w^Pr for ° »w r ft i S l. 

p ■jtt?' for sffar:. 10 m f^hr^ for f^rfvn:^:. 

t f^r: for r%«rr^[. 11 p ^Hmr° for 
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g»n>rnw 'TT Ts n<nar?^Jcr i 
|:^r«7: g^NNf §*ft#?art?T *: II HU 
sm^WFTf^roTt i 

HTW*TFT ^ffcraq I 

’inmi%^ m q^KTq4r^#rV ii \*\ n 

fFT fT^^T^W^FT^nf# l^tTW- 

?nq w 


* p fwftrim tor snfa . . pur^ 
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w$fo«RKif5:. 


3T«r Jfcnf^sr:. 


%'TTT^F^ ’WTS«r ^'TlrsrmT^ I 
*Ttt 3*T?RT %'TT JF4: ’TT^fsft:" II ? II 

S^TOR: W^IRqr^TpWRFR I 
^RRI **Tm MF-TTT II X II 

SRRFTRi?#* I 

ftrsT^men ct^ft ^rt sRqr fafitRrn n \ n 

IrTSTIH^ ^TRRSf^WFRRfa I 

F9T^3*Ti^T 1 2 3 * * ^Tgq^RT»miRfi% u « u 

^RT&T FFRIIR FTWFg RR I 

It <\ n 

q^f;=f *WTR«r: I 

R5TR#*iRfl# W M t II 

qircift f 5TFr% 6 m$j qm^efc 1 

%>qi ffSR II « II 

g&FTRcjr ?r<t n?r«i i 

^RRI^2R%H ^JR^mgCiq^ 11 <T II 

1 v 'T^t^F for 0 v uj tpt for u Mt. 

2 P for jSft;. • P for 

JTrTO. 

•*v 

3 M n nr4 pcrr^r for «- v wtrwftR<T: for swfwr- 

i p "^Trgg for 'Wlq. 

o v gf^mra°r wrt f»>* #r 

. • •rf'fr 


^^t-. 
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f^prrf^^K^V^f-rr'' I 

JT R^t'TRTRTS^ aTT^TT » \ ° 11 

=r mz\r- i 
ii U ii 

f^r-cTTsrcfr 5 tiw i 

JTCFHnT II Ull 

ijftflA 3?^ ^Tsr: I 

^fRWT ff fi *?*TT SPT: II U II 

w q^I^^rL II U II 
SFT§ T%*TT f^^TT *TT3f ?TT Tmi wffipi 1 

tfT^S^TTW^feT%*TT W II U II 

6 TTT^T c qrr: n u 11 
mi qTf^VW hti%t: i 

cTTT^fs^H^^: fl*TH wSWfr II U II 

w 

^I^WPT^%^n%5fTSW I 

sft^HT jri^^rlfT <5* ?t: 11 Ull 


p 

M 


m 'arR^Wfri: for ^jfr«i$rcww?f:. 

f^ret^a ior 

wq?q §nrrq ; for ;. 


V reads after this line the following : ^fK^qrqftfr *m?r 

p f5n*TT Mtorq- q*?rr%si*r|r*Hn- *°r Dp^t f^rr . . . qr%r. 

v qftw: for <jTrc?N?r.. 

v <T£ for mu. 



Jfff Wff TOlfitS f&TT*I 

^»fr?3PTf HTRT it ^T'TT^l M° II 
rtq*TOTtm*Nkft tfT *lfw: I 
argSR'f^fcTT^TT^: HTt^STH II V( II 
^lfl f I2^T3S^nt ffl I 

RRmUfeTP RT$: ^TWT 5T^T%rT: II II 
•WnoPR^ 1 * 3 * * * * 3TfHT I 

fqRHTH^m^TTHr q*TT epf: II II 

‘fft: ^TOI%?Tt TOT I 
er^T^pl TOT* Wte& fit: II II 

KJTTgmfW^: H ^PPWff: 8 | 

gjt^t fror ^ *tto n ^ h 

aTT^m 3 ftrSB i 

3fq: TOTOt HT* at 3 areqften^: II II 

«TRT *T HRHlft q 5TTf^»4 HMTRR: I 

^rt^tr q n u 

q^TmWRTg Rmqq hr i 

RRTTST HRRCt 3 flfipfjl \* II 
srs ft[ORq ftfffTORf^’ I 

1 P HR q^mr for W&f *re?nf. 

* M ^lflH53TT:| 0 for ^TftfTCT^I '. 

3 v fTc^rwrl: for EfiRRrt.-. 

t M °^ <J for °tt^. 

3 y ?wr <*«4i%'0 |fH/ for ^ . . *ror. 

«p h^rt for ctot. 

1 V JTHR 0 for SWPf • 

8 P M %55T: for R|R:. 

* V for HTHOfR^?^. 
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II II 

sJc^J 

^RtTf^STT^n I§^ II ^ 0 II 
T%W5T f%5T sFI^T I 

trqf 5 ww ii \\ II 

FrafWTWl I 

iTqq^ft 31^ fft II Vt II 

^ ^ffffifajrWFRq’ l%Tf: I 

o 

cTTc'Tqt^fT^ iFfcwfef WWW 
TO sqfqi?T^ q| I 

s*it snrafaTif: ^gf^Tilft^reji n 
^3T%m^ifFi ^qtw: i 

qrB3q FrJTpqm^fTT^TI^: II \\ II 
qqi I 

^qfawSl%$^T*T *$fMjSMflT«T<Ti: II U H 

3Tqtqtq^<TT ^ tj^OTIfqT II ^ II 
aFiqf^^q^'T^IoqH^IR^T^' 3rm: I 
^ri^i^tj^Tfi ^fTTsrrfiqr m: n 3<r n 

HfTTCT^fTR ^TF^prT^5Tq: | 

p for ^Ktfnr. 

Y alone reads this and the next two lines. 

v sTraqsnffcwr ?rar for aimmfrfamsTnT:. 
v for |si-fTT^g?7r^^. 

M ^rW TPTK? for STWTTOT^. 
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dffaSFffiff:. 

w %\\ \% n 

^srei^TH^tn^ gggJTftrm^rT^ 11 «° n 

R9»T^T3#: I mRfT I 

gf TT^r FTJT(3^ ^ofl«7fJT II 8 $ II 

^TTWTtEWFT I 

4t ^ TTfTT^T: II 8R II 

g glft^ s# wr wra^T^rm i 

WT ft II %\ II 

RSFUfTP #TFT «TOTS*T j SSWrT I 
3TFR RRFTR ST3nfT*U*T WRl II »8 II 
WIT* fRlW^ra cFfTlf'SH I^TfaRW II S8~ II 

?fcT ffPTOfTrofllH te' 

<t$tt ?TR T8WR. 

1 T for Wf?R- 4 i *wr f? f«T jjfltsq. 

« m ftra for ffr. <> v c mP<rm?t ^r shtM:^. 

* m ytffcR for 3^V:. 




sRRfW:. 
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H$WT I 

nW q: II * II 

%o?\ goiT^IT W^FTT * I 

WT^fe^mfm^TT^SqT *fTT: tM II 

* flNrtt JT mwtt I 

9F^ jj?V n \ n 

q«7^ t| $FP<T q: lgaHpT%5[ftl. I 
f^qq^Vf^ q^^RTT^: II 8 II 

Ml T^mKfSq I 

3im fmsq frqT^qqMT^ li <\ II 

qq|srcfF*RT ?T3r sfpT lM^ ?f£q I 
ftfffapwriMi m ii t ii 

JTFHjf: VlM I 

M 5TPTT[*q? TOlfalsr qqqfqqq II vs II 

q^T ^ffRcWTrn'' I 

#l?RTpflT fTF W tY II < II 

i p for 3»t: W=. 6 t T?° f°* %M- 

s v °urarrp*(npni f " r °»rr- « t ww: f°r sr?ror*nT:. 

^rfcr&nfa. 1 p srmp for vrri%. 

3 p iraq f° r 3^:. 8 m g for ff. 

4 T <ffr: for 


* This and the following two lines are to be found in V alone. 



80 

^RTFTFFJlWrT? f^TfW *?*TT I 

II ^ II 

RR^^F*TFFT RRTWF II ? o II 

fMprer =r %<*r ii || 

JT spF^fTFT ^wf^H I 

3RR?renfrJTt *rpff ffstf ?r ^rfWl il U II 
cTFTSIFRR *»fr iar[|m *Kf: I 
3FW 5TfJf5TH^I?iR ru; fiP^TT^ II \\ II 
^frtI^ttott: m- i 

5T ^HTT W^FFF#TT^ II \ » 11 

•>5 C 

HSTRW Rq I 

swraWTR* W- ^#rsRF"TR II l\ II 

sfr^fTfR^Vm 

m 


* m °?wrr for °fnrrr. a P Jrrenm for ^rf:. 

* V "TO for C xTC°r. i -M 'fffcT^ for *0%^. 





P T T I 

WT$: f^ITRT: **TmWPT ^5 l! * II 
f^T cfrpqFw k fqffppp'qm^ I 
^Fct:^tott frrfft q? n R n 

^pqqrqjFT fsfffi: ^pqsRrj^PP: i 
srf^irqnq^sq qq; pt: n \ n 

5ff^[ 5 I 

f%T%S^55qm F3rc?TSqT PTq: qift II » II 
m\ fqq$ ‘f^rqr qqfaqf far^r%m i 
qft^prqpw ffr q swn^Ttaft n ^ n 
pN'pfoi^w Piq^^#q ; i 
qqr fqfqqqpri :q qqMmiq^: n $ n 
pp$qr fpf^I?JP %f qqqqq%q | 

PTpq q^qPT q? II ° II 

ftft^pFfq; qq ^pf^pprq i 

Pifqq^TqqR: ^rrrt 6 n < n 
qjpfif^n q-qi; ^sqww^r- i 
qFnqpfqqqpp Pi^qirq f| ^ n 11 
3Prqi ^Tipsq ?^l(VftqqW5®TJ P I 


* p #qf for faHK 

e p °fT«ffjqT° ** 0 f|«t^fqr o 
« p,m ^cqr^ for 


cl^p for 

p for 5f!TWr. 

p ppfr for qPfr. 



sfa qgpqiriRt II \° II 

l^^ 3 «TT?n«Tt 4 ?t r$s\\ 

t%^i% ii {i ii 

NtsjraM a^PMI?r^T?^Tf?T^l. i 
ar^T^THV'jflcT^l^Tn^T W II U II 

^ TOFFRnnm n n ii 
SRlFr^'fl^ ^T ^T vpifaw: I 

T^RiTTHTTBcn^T^TFT^ JT ^ II U II 

ftsrt^ ^FTHHoftrm IT I 
ftW95wn^*n tw?t ?iWtt ^T II \s II 

STT^T it: I 

^FTTW^ ^faffcTTT^I^T: II U 11 

W*mR I 

Wfqt ^afi^T WRfT£T T ?TTlt3rUI ?» II 
f^^THofTrT# qfem I 

rtw %% ^q?r ii K ii 

^ Sf^^T^r rfST^R i 

R^rTT ^TtFT 3 STI^lft , Tf5^ II ^ II 
#^®rTrT# ^TTiTJT I 

rT^ftR 3TPfI*ff?T %IH%^T^TITT II =1° II 


C, 0 ^r'TUHT f<’ r 1 

c wmre 0 f« wwr . 

O HPITO’^TTN |° for smTT 0 ^%’T3°. 



frSTSRT WR-Rq %q 3rfftWTO II \\ l| 

3TP?n*m£ 1 

3THJT^f ll || 

armfiRT^qr^qq-qis^i^q^q i 

Gv N 

^ trq jpnoiepmfrter gr^«Trr*r u ii 

*raM =q i 

irg H fri u \« u 

<mT% wir qq =p4 tl^JTRfrr 1 

<T<?5^ *T qfifr mRJlfqfq^TOT: 11 ^ || 

RTSfq q%%q: <Rqg IW ^T^T 1 

II ^ || 

^T'TWW^T ?T «r4 %#tf t I 

^Rpqqfeg; n ^ u 

it t% n%m s^?fi?pwpRR( 1 
'RFT RFm^F^'RqRm: i^fqg || \< || 

~-m 1 

W^$wwi^<r*rmft3>i%g 11 \%w 

HTfwns^ tq 

gsrc-7 wm w %-mq]w prfa \\ j« u 


i ,. r»>- f-grs^^|qtiriT. 

< p M T f»M. 

s 
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3T«$fx*TT* frft * %*m i 

T^^TrftrT ^T ^ II H II 
qpn^ft ^rifal f^^TTT TSfa^IT^cTT: I 
3RJ3TFT FFl 0 ! F II \ * II 

^un^^T^T% cT^^T^T ^ I 

ItcFTHft f^Wt f^RW II ^ II 

iit^T^r ^ mi w ^ i 

^qFfasrii: men 

f5rsrtfai%$ i 

3TTcHT fTFTsq ?cErn^T%^: II ^ II 

5fi^ir^t jpiN^j ^m! SHNsr i 
jRTTO*lft$ II U H 

^:^oi^n?*n wreioTPi^^ i 

{^^nf^vTlcit^^F^I FI^cF^H^TfJTcT: || ^vs II 
sfl^oi Flfaff: ’T^Frr: I 

3mr^n^T^^°r ^fr- wrer:‘ n k ii 
^ iiq^qTRFiqq qqi Hrfiqq i 
t^rUT 3®ffiR. II ^ H 

Iq^lfTTW^: WTT ^T 3$T1% | 

eqrlfcfTrrfqfTFFTt %q^qfn^fq^^FT n«° n 


, p oft Jf for frr^ *f. * 0 °W*tZ* tor VWq. 

2 pfa^rrfqfq for iwrr fqfq. « ? ^w-- fcr w:. 

» o faqigqr for fs^raqr. 6 c for ^ffsfq 0 . 



35 

g T*mif?T I 
f^5 T^rfiT^T^ H *< lllTWcT: II 

*P5^?C?I35TTT|T% 33^T5r: II 8^- || 

WT^f^TWT^T fT^fjTm^FTfTfl ^5 T^i4- 
^T *TT l T arsq^m* 
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dtWSFWW?:. 

3T«T 


#^'4 | 

ffTf^TRST %OT fr r V'm II * 

%f prfi^t i 

g>f%r ^rg^^TT^n^qF'wsrfe: II X 

#W 21% 3%% #HTf qcTSTT%: I 
#fi c£%F%% rlWffH^q^T^ II 3 II 

srm^ T ^ l ^2 3*w ^ T mf% i 

m|%% !%t% 5 m (fmmfev n an 

o^TR]o^fgg%^ yswm ^rct i 
|!W5r«TF|W: ^WFI^Tc^m ^TT*L H ^ II 
qrmifc% I 

3Tr s? H%#r IR|T% 5'TT^r-|: fqsror: II t II 

q%nnqq*% ^Rifptf^R. ii « ll 

^T^.Tl^'tTT j|% FfH|%lFH%HT2 | 

S'TFTFcRcTT W: ^q%3jq%d: || < II 
ST qiO‘%: ^JT?f%o5f3% I 

|jjuqi%qqJT{i^T5|=TRI^ W\ || ^ || 

q^I%3TT%rs[TF q: | 

$T% mgWR 11 ?o li 

m fqp% i 

5r£r q%t f?rr^n qrrr ^ %Tq: n U it 

1 c 5»frr uv - c rtsjt Ur rot. 



fllfSTOfn. 
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HHT%TrR«TTR g*R: H^RRTR I 
3TffK«r ^T3?«r WT^RHTW-TT II H II 
wK ?w H^f%r mm sprfai 
rm: hrhp-tt rhw-w rtr^tt ii u ii 

qfrsqRRHT ART hrfffrtrrr I 

o o 

hi&rjttt hsrir cren^R? 3ffil’; ii \* II 

R SRR RR RRRT R^RRgT I 

WRp^TT7wf:fq ^ ii rA ii 

H %rTHRTTRRim*r: gSgSRR5R I 

•* 

RT?RIRR *rhr: ii ^il 

HRJRH HR H|r: STlfa&snjf 31^ I 
flTHT 'fRT^THU T ^HT fTRH^RTHiJ* II II 
TRFJOTRH 55TH: HRR: RFSRiRI I 

RFFTRI RTRR: SRTrRWT ffcTN II \£ II 

4 c 

HRFofRH cRSl RfT I 

RRmWTSJ WRWTRH: II K II 

5RHIRRRT3IR RR-t *FTR I 

l^uqRHffr H^TRR^ RRRR II R II 
WR ^RR^IRRRffFHRRR^ I 
RRHRRIR R< W HRF'TIR rfTR % || \\ || 

HifRFRRfifffR rhrht fT«R R I 

THI R-T f RlRT: II "R II 

C ^«?§T: fur cR ^ HST:- -1 »•■ ^THTT^T^iT fur q-7;r<HJl- 
G alone reads this line . 5 J'. M . ?pjr W'JJ fur ’T'JTcPR. 



0 6 O C\. * 

TO: ^T Fd ig dF R: sjm ^ qqi^qj || II 

o o o 

Rrjonggor 'Wirragf^F tW i 

^PcFFRF Wl fTR^-qpqq II II 
Rfl £TT°TTWT W>^ I 

w*pfi ii ^ ii 

T^pftS?rTR ^pw?: ^F£*TI U *T*J I 
eTTf’TTFT'TFWTF Fg^®TT A ^ II H II 

^ I 

|ra*NTO^to«ui H' 3 ti 

^fl mg*RRT farrr II \< li 

'T^miTrRfr^TF 5TTrB?%rn% t RT I 

f^frll *TRFF grl^R II ^ II 
RFR $R: 4 5ffrf| FF^T^: I 
3^^TIfj^I^FcT^:m: II ^ o II 
F*TcTWFF I 

3TFRF *ra?N II M II 

srfT^ra^er ^ w^wnl i 
STCf^ FFR*I %%^rTFF^F 33^11 II 

c reads '+.I'V<( %3’ , TTc*I3R instead of the line begin¬ 

ning with fsfJpT. 

P.M 73J t for 

c ^T^JT^rrsrm 0 for grgn^ra %°. 
icwr^M: tor sKfaspn;. 



tflfSIW:. 
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rfr srfj ^qRfr; I 

f || ^ || 

RIRTFt ^^■ TTFFT tf tl I 

tf*W?T m II V* II 
j^efrRipT FWTRT I 

mi ^Tfi?iRTFMFt;T FTWH || l| 

RTRT fTTcTSq FTcRTRrT. I 

FT3Tt^fFF: ^FW^TS?q: Fcfe II K II 

RFTORK'TI Wi: 3>I**TF ^RlfcTT RTF I 
H ^T%FFT% %FT m: FFT F^T: II ^vs II 

F^lfw j^Tnfltqff^T^fFTFT: I 

^FtenFcW J RRfTFT§:^ II \* II 

sr^tf'WTT w^i m i 

RF^F^IFFFT ? F^4^FF ! FT^F: II H II 
<TWSTTC*fT ^FFHFTTF W^T: I 

#5R: FfTT F^FRtI-T^: II 2 * II 

?[cf ^TR^fTRTFTtTRf^ F^TFFr^FTFff 3?fa^T§* 
FTF F5RFRRTF- 


i C f° r ^ 'S"+■ • 


2 c 9 |fT: for |PTT.. 



3PT 


m && w ^crsrek i 

wrrr: ^sfmTrersrafor: n ? n 

^f^TRcTwlTR R2R: TR | 

5TRm RRHI%: RI?IRRR^qT ^ II ^ || 
^RRFRtRR wp ^r%i^ | 

3RfTTR ?TRR[ RRPWTR % || 3 II 
^fTRTIR %RcTfm^ fJRR^ | 
fTR*TR°T jfrF: ^Tf^riSWT II » 11 

vrrf'TRT^fr mm qftjfesro: 3 >rr \. 

JJStff^RIim iTSTRSTT-SR R*R: II <\ || 
^^<TRRiR qpM R®^ I 
^RJTfTmi Wt ^gpR^RRR l| ^ || 
fR^3%RRRRR3- RqptfRrt I 

wm 7 ! q ii vs ii 

o ^ 

* RSPT 1 

aTRURlTT^fRIRTRfr^Fnffff || <" II 

rfcT: JRRRRR RfRRRRPRf: | 
^#3T1*R1W R TPICTt II ^ II 

3TRRTRRW ^ cRTrIN RF&R I 
RRRRPR^I RRRRR RW II $o|| 


(J *fTJR for <TT%^. 



WI^:. 

^FcTF^T If! 'mm ffiiS'qc: | 

W&iV- II U II 

3ti%?jt mi i 

zm&fts** ^^Frt^TT?5T%^: II \\ II 
3^ ^*ra*^^F^?>c5T^: I 

ftrrefrfafra ^n?n*T: nun 

SttYt 5TT3T fS^lSWT: I 

t^ti^ft wf% nun 

T^rm^Y i 

fl# %w- n U n 
?T g»^PTRgxg?BB M[ jjsfo: I 
rfST^: ^F^q^rT^qt 31^1^’ || U II 
#TT^Wn3T: FTI^FT sn?T«RT Y^3 | 
a?p^ W^TW'PTT: II u || 

3T?rai?qcn%Tr^iT^^T 3*TFF&faq I 

|:Fnfa ' 0 m^3 ^ $im n u u 

*?m^mYYr ^ ^^fYt iYt^t: i 

fTFT YpTI%Ti: ^w: \\\% || 


1 c c fr?TT 0 for c |i ^r. 

2 M fTRffT for JTir r «f, 

3 p °|^° ,or |frf¥. 

4 r fT° for °^ 3 . 
s C°if° for °7Pj' . 

«p °ff: forTfr:. 


v c for 

»p ^riTRcr jrnicT trfr 0 for%*T?tTifr 
RWW", 

* p ttr^r for •♦rr^w. 

10 P for |:^TR. 



dtegTFcTflff: 

^^pn?r?TpRHii ^ n 
^T ^Wfkl¥ 3^TF ?:T%?r.5T^ I 

w w O 

f%%iw ww ii \\ ii 
vre??MforT ^ ^ ?Tfp; i 

WrafafFKimt WH HSRTcJR: II II 
^qiltftf^l: ’^T^T qn»RT iR: I 

^ ^far^pri ii ii 

srwTenm^ pN^r *?%*? u v* n 

arm^r whp- - Hsrifws^ ^iprr 1 

wtr ^tnRp 4 mRTTOm «r«n ii ^ n 

3T?^TT SlflskNffoft | 

mv- m 3Ti9ira5g«nT *mi: it n 

Pfawuft 4 m^t ^ ^55TF^r ii r\j> i 
3Tf%«n^T: Trf cf^T ?n%5^ It^T^I 

II \< II 

5T^q-?^T?JTf T^ I 

s>tHm#s35 c m ^Pffomk^r^ii \^\\ 

I 

aTTrtT^WT 1 ^ *R^lh<S3 TO^II \ ° II 


c^nfoi *g*n. 
M S^rV: for ?F*Tta. 


for %f!TT : . 

<M°W for ’Sufa- 



WT3W : - 

3T^rR^I^TfH: ^ I 

SFPP*7 Rlfa: ^JTtPPT: ^|| 3 ^ || 

WPfWT 3 P^TT I 

SFPTffTSJTmTfr ^RRq Rsq^lflfw: II \\ II 
5T^T WRn^t5T%2PIT I 

amtf ww fcrcgsr g^pj^m wii ^ u 

°s o o 

3TTfft#RTT^T%nm^m ^flFtf^:’ II \ 8 II 
WPFnVpT: gJg$gfe®prT Tf W. I 
^5?I qllTPTT ?Fr T^TOF3>wi#>: II ^ II 

°v O _ 

9FTT: ^roiif^T ^1 

3 ^WR»: II H II 

HTOIPIT*W3«5: I 

f^n f^p^pi Eqgfe iti^n^ft ii ^ ii 
fF£*?FTT^ ^TT f^Wq! Si^ 3 l 
5RsnfFiw^ wtpfqwm ii \< ii 
farrw ^pf«t: ^T^pirr \€m\ ft fn i 
^TWFcF^P TO : ^PPPRIT^F: II H II 
^OW^Ppfl PTR^f^TK ^: 8 1 
T%tR?T 5p«pT <Tf 4 STrPSf P || »o || 


1 f? qtfJnr for arrrQcRpf fn%%:* 

2 M °°rt ff for 1 2 wrf. 

« c foir^ r ^pw ^r ^r^ff|fTf?T: for ^iwarr! M srrfa- 
^3T|frff^r:* 

* 0 for ff* 



RF?R%FTFFT I 

fcRFFFTRRTFF fFFFF: ^FFFFFTF: II V \ 11 

FTFFTKFq cFFFFFF FTRFITWT I 

ftfT! FRT ^FFT ^mTOr^TrL II II 

%%FWfF3rqT<t ffff i 

FFFFTF cFF&q] TFIFFRISF FRF || g \ II 
F^FTSTF 3 FFlft^FT FF'FIRFF FFF | 

f| TFsffoFFTfr: *FffiF: FR || gg || 

3TpFFI ; fFFTi FR Fm|.FRgFFF I 
RfsFFRTF'F FFFIRF«qFF?-F[: || g<\ || 
^T^TFFT^^IFcFar^FIRTF^FT: | 
FFKTIF^FT^TFRTfTT>5F^TI>'FIF" 11 2\ || 
qR*FRFRF FRT FF1F FR F I 

O 

F TRr: F*FFFqF FSFTffiTFRFT: II V* II 
FF> FFTT^T qqf FRf#TTRRF: I 
FI^%F F F7T^F FFtriRyf^FTF II g£ II 
FTTRFR FTFIFnF^^RqRflF^TF I 
FF3R 9JFFRRFRRF: FFFFT II V% II 
FTFRR: FF^r *RF; TORF f| FT%: I 
F^TTF'F'RT^: ^FRRFRRgR || || 

1 P FT'TFJF'I^R’FF: fur ^ 1 C ^FFF for r^THF- 

RcFF: fRIFcT ft»TRT:. 3 J? FfnWrT: for 

^ C FFFFT for FFF^F. 7 P FFFRffT for FWRFFfr. 

3 C *wft °FT for VqtSPT. 3 C Rj 5r for FFT 5f . 

1 M * 5 TCF° f° r *FF*. 



WT^T:. 45 

gq^cft 3<fa^3 ^ •tpht m m II ^ \ II 
?T«TT sflffl T&%®T qTWWTRTf«RIR I 
wt^ p 'I ^ ii 

WF'T^TT 1 H7T I 

fTTO[ H«PRTT#15P®I% wm\ II *<\ II 
f^T ^ Hfo5I ffsq^or | 

5^T S5I 3 ^RWT II II 

apjJST *TrTT fcf I 

fq^RTT qTTOTT =q tfsqcTPFTT sBRI^ II W II 

?r°wifT fcsfcfl fi^FTfT miT^i I 
?TT^?fr 3 i%it ^ n *>i n 

cTr'TT^fr TO ^ I 

jrpqifT 4 ffsq^ ?^t 3 ii ^ II 

r~ C r\ _ t 

irpr^n^in»r wpm: i 

JTMT ft qipTPi ^qy. ffRT W* n ^WV || ^<T || 
PFTTT^^rq^^lfT PTfltq m] fr«TT 1 

fTTfioqt q>T^TT#3 cTs j sn x nr-w wire ii H u 

«tMt 3 ?h*nffr 5 IW^ i 

P^imfTfiF WK II ^o || 

^?n#TT q?m ^l^nT^FTRff^HTq i 

tNnt w'i «n*ft 11 n 

1 c "?Tfrr FTcrr to wrr ?t^t. 5 si qpzj' and i* ^f* for ^zt°. 

- C w for ziruj. ■■• jf 'faj-jor ^Hrlf:. 

3 M 3% | far SPfr. 1 i‘ ''c’J^ »f "cS# 0 , 

4 0 irp^T^T for »Tr-W. 
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^TTffTWTT^ I 

J^STPfifl^trpT ^ m|^3 W II ^ II 

^fqo^qiT^rpt 3 mn T <3 I 

^wmfafTrt: ^WJTf^r 3 ?rwg. n ^ ii 

cprRTSgf Jf'qr^qqq^qtfrTT^ WOT 1 I 

ii ii 

snarffiKT^t i 

^T^^irT«r ^T[3TcT: 5 II %<< II 

T^f^-Tr ^i^rt #rftr«q: i 

^FndHferNTii n ^ ii 

Rffff: ^[TffFfR 3imiSr%?13 II H 

«nGfrn?rei> ct^t qfofirarer i 
fa gi%mqi ?r fsj^m w ct^t ii n 

anfar fa 1 vrrfaffonTT i 

m^FTW c^RT# btRtW TO II ^ II 

?Trt sfiWf : TT^ffaf^T tf^HflSCFcRTft *m&' 

fawnfTOtft *W ^TTOTOOfll. 


1 p q?^?j ^"for ^ 4 p for ftrssfh. 

2 M for 6 c aR^RTvfa: for WcHTTqsr:. 

5 C ^frT/ot ST^rjTfT. 6 m gl%«r for 
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3T«T 


wfeTrarTfawr sqifrt^t ^ fm- i 

FpT FTf^TTR lf?%:’ II ? II 

wr:* H3n<T*TFT 3PTfl I 

o 

g WT: tot: II R II 

o o o c 

^FTsrTRfRFrTTFT HFTFt m*TRTOTT: 6 I 

c o ^ 

ST^J'WT^ WMP RFR: II \ II 
spq: FfTT JFuWt FOTJTf^F'fT: I 
JM^RT^F^T TO^TO! *T«wt5W: II » II 
3tW FIF^: ^RH^FFF ^F’FF: I 
TRffl ^TFFT H RtR^FRcT: II ^ || 

OTTOITOft ^ I 

RT V# >1% rTHT RcR II ^ || 
^TtSTFTOFF^IF: 5Ij§T^TFffiITOT.' I 
tT^FFTREftf^^fr FTm^Rq: II vs || 
m^RT^T53|%iT^^: FFIRF - : I 

O 

^RW^f^^WT ffrt^T: 1 * 3 || <T || 

v — & ^ C« 'J 


1 * VI tf^: for tf^q; : in other 
MSS. 

* C ST^frT: 'jqqsjfa for qqq; 

ST?rfa%Tcr. 

3 p fjqiwq: 0 for jqrfqq; 0 . 

‘ C for q* §. 


5 c fqgurrc«m: for ^Jorr^fTT:. 

6 C qjq: for °^r ST^R q q;;. 

7 C has ^3Tf rffi f 5^ another read¬ 

ing being ^qoj ^ : . 

s c qq : for Rfrec. 

9 0 |frF-- for qfrTjJ:. 



Wrt ffHi nfmi: i 

f??mT ^TM ^TgTtfsrsrprg: II ^ II 

spWtt i 

aRjpgsr^nafi *T^nr: n ?• n 

T%H[fT ^ wfrH ?T #TcL I 

iTT^N<K%e5T<?T ^ ^WTT^TT ^ II H II 
cNTN I 

3NWfa>TNT $T NT 3?NNT II U II* 
•'Tm|fe: ^fT%: sftfrT: .gtf fef55ITOL I 

arr^ TnraTrnMfflffife*i 11 \\ 11 

fBT^fmrw 1 

?T$r ^TJ^npR^l *? w-fa: II u II 

TN*TrTf*TT %fcT g^tS5T TTITN^: | 
TsfpTOT^ffT#?^ TRTHtSSI W 3PT: II \*> || 

NT NTT ^^INTINNINtT^N afl I 
tffagwTT WFtS^^R: II M II 

nintot^ttot ^ m^WTffsrr^: 1 

11 ?* h 

NNT f5R^TTN ^FNTiN^l'N: I 

^T^NTT *THT ^NTT^T || ^ |j 

M for ig^^T. 1 c for srfJTrT. 

p Nft for 5 m ^4 for stf. 

M > PT° for 'ore 0 . 
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«f^^S^gJT*T«r ^TTHJfHT^^cT: II K II 
JfTr^sfa vW\ TtF^N JfflaTOR I 

ar^i «ft»ft ffwrmi^nRff^T n v n 

g%sf?Wg? ^\i : I 

iTTfgWWfcft qRR^TT ^ TW' II \{ || 
i#s#T3ram: i 
tpnng ^ II ’.X II 
»R£TTPT^^I^ I 

«TffFT^c*TTI2Fm tTT’T^^m II \\ II 

fFRTTsm^rftsfm i 

Tisrf^T j t°tt *jgtt m\ u 'xv 11 

»T^4mt STTffaft I 

q.FffT %: TTT^m II ^ || 

^ bl: ^'-^nsH^W^T: I 
«T^I*^R55»'^5^ft II ^ || 

’wswr ttehfa: *yyv- i 

ffer^fW : T^ H?5Nn^rr^r II Xvs II 

qf RTT ^HT TT3T HWV- SF^m.- I 

tmW'Ep: II »<£ II 


\\ for &&}] . 

m foi ^ 

P fov 

Ji for ^Tr9»1. 


■’ c w for 

« C w. for ^rr:. 

’ P ?rT v U for FH^r. 



^T^FTT^ II H II 

erriNl 5R: II \° II 

sUFTFIFf fT^TT ^Tfp W 'TFTSf: II \\ II 
iiScRT: *f*RRr q^Tflt fmm I 

^ trf^r T'-imifa fn?T ^igsr mw. wi^w 
?mfcf mm sjf^ ^immq. 1 
^ 5 ftST%^rT ? -TT IpT^g^^fT^r^ II \\ 11 
m? wirqmifnmql 1 
srM srnjpwrm f^r ^ 11 \v 11 
'JTT^irmTFr^f^ mp q-r vm- 1 
&«n firm #j| 5 rti 3 Tnmm =q 11 ^ 11 
?SFiq: q^T tt q^PI fTfoprr q?T i 
STTOT fcqFm 'if?] sqRlginTO^ fT^f II ^ II 
»T^?*RHTS*re» m mPT PTerf^Trf: | 
s^T^ffafq ^ 3 i%mpq qim 11 ^ 11 
?#F ^m: T-T 1 

q I! I| 

1 > rfcT ’ <or Tcf'. ' I' ^ n for 

c ^r^ir^nfr r-* *rqrm- «■ rntt' *'<“■ stfar. 

jffjft. " C 5TrffJ;ir: for 5T?^>JJ[JT. 

C txzv& for 
*1 
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Ffffi T^Nt ^TT I53T7 ^ ^ I 

^ ^l%n ffq: tjjfqqj J^R^rR: II H || 
*Tfrt ^wn%=tTj: I 

^ «rf|«rj^Tfft TRT eTTfRTCT *RT:* II S ° II 

f^TT ^fcfPTT ^JWIfTWTSq | 

3T?&: ^RF-TT TtFJ R155: 'flrTrS^RTOT II % ? II 

O 

SK^TT^TRT ^n^'TTST^ J&T: ^ff: I 

^ iJf^RF *T«W: W^RTT II II 

Reicft Rm% ?T5^ JTorr: i 
S'WTTtT zm RJTI^T 1W? ^ ^ II a 3 II 

•V- O 

zFittfwm: fwr i 

trcj sr^jf^rct giqsqT n ii 

3TTSFT^T5t I 

375 ^ 1 ^%^ ?T %fxr mm: n n 

aT^jcqiq^ RW ’T-TP7: i 

3tt^tsM^^ ?ff^ ii ^ ii 

^FTo^flRSffj fqf^«r^R^HSIIR | 

5F^m^q?i«F5^K w^ir ii ii 

R5T^I *tfi: %> ^U-RRTSRcT: | 
faftrpi *7^TI# % M m mvm II 2C II 
traFTRtft^ rn f| guriR^q; | 

II || 

’ G HfS 0 for fHR . 4 M ^fli for '#?. 

2 ii °q^ljcf: for °gf HcT:. = p 5TT# ! J for 5Tr# ff. 

• m 3 for '*• 

4-A 



IS 




rTf^TTW^ II V II 


ifisrcf^js^ata 1 smwti i 

it^m- ii M ii 

SRq^iITH^rff^Tl: JFTW TWTTfHT: I 
3r3)^«nfj TtHTfl# \%&V ^r^Tt w: II II 


% fTrT WNFf , fT f TT : ^gqsrTfrT: I 
?T JFTT^T T%^T ts^rfi W II S\ II 

f^HT^rrm^T* I 

ts^r^i m- n s* ii 

^R^tfcFWTR II ^ II 

°FT <?tT go^fFFFT II H II 



s^FT f^c^l^q ^fcq^^TT^: II ^ II 


sr^Tofc^TT^^H: FT%I?*TTrte*?PN I 
ffffa cFTTI^r^t TSTWc^Rfa^TT^ II ^ II 


?nf^Ri%^wi ptftt mm mv i 

fTFJFI ^i^HRSTW: II ^ II 


n?wnT*3?sg*T?rcTi^ i 

r mw- ii ii 


* M *!P^: f ’ >' ^3^°r^TT : . 



ifcwmw*.. 
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«mW ^TWTTT^^^T^^T^T 5 ! II i\ II 
qm ?T # 3 r n sttct: mi qi^gfon st i 
^4 ^ r|?q *qK*if Stare II ^ H 

^^TtRT q trei^SqaqT^ ffTTr^ I 

3T«rto^rtFt Trafrrero& fsra: n ^ n 
fet^qam^ qpTTs^rar *w\ <t*ti t 
T15^W^^gf>5T%p| 3 r^ofl: ll %* H 

m’ i 

f5?ffi RSTtfifoi 'mqqf Wcf^: II ^ 11 

^ ^ t?vr far^ji 5*T3?mTmT3; i 

f^wqg^n% c^tt ii n 

q^WT II 


! u qqVfS; for q3w. 
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3P-T ^prfW'- 


it^FcT^TT^rm^I-cT: I 

fT^*ra«lT: W WTK^II ? II 

3$lTM®rat: I 

rT^T^TT^T^T 5 ^ *^T T%fTT?7W II R II 

*R?T rT^TT^TFHT II ^ II 
Tr^mh? ^TjSS® F?^?J57F4: W3?: I 

gifatf? II » II 

cTRFWWfaWprf I 

?fc*T g^T fTRlr^-tlcT: 11 ^ II 

a«pre*n1^ippj IPpfafrpiri i 

sp4 H=f&F W I9m? II $ II 

3TT?ifT ^m 5 "T |JS?S(SSN: HT^TT^T: I 

qsTUFi: ?T«|eiT^fi^: II vs II 

ft* 3TF*TT m&T I 
TTpTT^T: *TT*Tfl II <" II 

sqqf^y cTST^ffWI SffF'IFTF : I 

3T5f sTP^NP JU^f II II 

^^TNHrnfTFRH #F I 

W 3TP I^tCi M^T P mf9T: II ? o II 

1 p V|T ; rT for 3f*f. 8 p ^frW for Frf?p|. 

2 M ?3 f° v 



FFFFF$T:. 5e 

3TFFT FW I 

fH TFFFF 5f^fTFI^FcT%fFTTg; II U II 
^TRcfc^T^^ FTFTF^TTF FFFF I 

farffF W§ ^1°T: g5PT : ^°r : 3*115.11 W II 

^FFF STF^IFT F^FIFFTF^IFT I 

F T^fTTF 3FFTF: F»5[%*&fp II 13. II 

F^FFK^FF If fTFf^rBF^: I 
FFIFFTOT ft FTFfjFcFl?! FlFrt: 3 || ?« || 

^qiqFFF^pni% FIF^'F FFT ?F | 

F^fRqotFiFF q^fnFIIFFTPF: || ^ II 

FIRF cTfifaf TFT FWT^TTFTF^T: | 

frfFFFnlFf''nm 1 sftfwt if ff: ff: u ^h 

FFFFffIFFI FFFT FT-^FFFTF I 

3TFFTTF?inFFFPF: FF-f: FT^FIFFF: || ^ II 

TFcIFF ffi ^hffffffff? I 

FFT slgllFFF-F TFfTFFTF^ FFf !| \C II 

FfFTIFIFFfFSTi FFTF?tcPTTFFT FI | 

3TF*FFT^SJT FTFRf: PFFF8rq[^F[ FFFI II ^ ll 

3TFFF: FT m gpTFIFFFF^FFr F’FF | 

5F5!f5fF5FF^Ff|JT?j'lFFqT5FFF; II ^ II 


4 p FiFFPF° for ^PRrNP. 

- c FpT for If. 


P ° faFTFT for °?F?r. 
cfafPfT for mfT^F 
rfT^rT: for 31FTTF.. 
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iTq^rTrf^I^: WFPFTFWI ^ II II 
^FTefFT tTat^T^n^T^: I 
sritW g*Nq hff: i wi?^: n ^ II 
?FTfaTT*F qF c *MFTT^ qqi § *£fa: I 
rSfJr^FifTq^tSRWSTT^I^TF II ’U II 
fTHi^qRoriqi: w. WMRfq ^ m> \ 

o o 

sTf&lfafq qqfF ff TtBIN^ qf^T II u 

JTTO#r cFTRffF^ *npfWFW *T*T I 

FF?Jf q TWTT F ^TFFFlCl ^TFcfl || \{ li 

qffa: I 

stFF^f WF?q FIFFt: qjfcn*# || ^v# n 
^M 1U|M^M % ' wfoTPSTOTHR: I 

q-i qrRTT?^mm: n \< u 

qqif^ft JcfT^rf f^P^FTTS*^ | 

*j5[?r?mFFP t? sfffw ft§ u ^ n 

7#: FRFIF FmqFHfFT T%?: I 
fq^TqqqFFFiF %?t fiff ftf?^ 11 \* 11 
STFFqFFFFFF tf^I: I 

3TffTTlrFqifl F FFTT FFmF II \ \ II 
sF^effl^m^T 3TTSI ^FFFFT^FF I 
ijr^ qrq^F^?qfgfTiqriD^qif^t: || ^ li 

1 j s to be read as a tetraeyllabic word to *uit the metre, and ii 

equiralent to *rfcnr.. 
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nwi^ it ; tpwt ^ T%«rm i 

I m it ii 

tfT eiTWl^T^t m SFOT^ifT 5 sp^r I 

II 3 8 || 

g JTTf^T^Tff^ iRFT I 

W sn^'WT^TTcfa * f5RT?T II II 

sTTm^iVm^^Ti^p^Tsn' mw. i 
fafSrer mm-. ^fai£?m jh&ltjfr ii w II 

m: fTrTI l%^gR9T stoflSt I 

ggj^ggjg 5 gggprt^T %>m g: n ^ u 

mm fTr^T gsr ^gigigsn gg*t:?ggi i 

t^rrt g*T9?^ ii K n 

^ggtsf^^I^T^Fft f:R^OTT II ^11 

sqsffTCR, gr^gf: mh ^T%g^f^RJ 

girjgigHggTRfg^ig?r^ »• n 

fg%g^ pkhfw f^rmsRR: rr i 
rr g sgg^pjsg g^gg^RWor n «t ii 

R^^R^^pr^g-gpgm^Tgg^g' i 
cgyqggg^Tv-gTHTgTRpg^g mm \\ II 


C BfCJ# for 3fft HI" 

p ggnrig ^r gfiTm. 

P srorri^l^.f®r 3TSIW3IH. ***• 





^qj*TT i&mw -1 

^TRI^mS^frffefa ?^TIftT: II *\ II 
TO %^T??7TS , fTS , T: HFIRTT: ^ 3TO I 
cTOTRTf: RPTTTOFmtST^TR^T II »» II 
gfefa: 3?&RTTRf I 
%^^T2TRff5i 5 1 ^ Hn u 
^TT^TTcT q#f TO ^t Yl% 35? I 

^n^ftssf qm: 11 n 

gm^tsfr fTOT TOwW^T ? 1 
qRqfTOTO* m3 TOTTOTOH II 
<$? 3h*W9JTfifc^ WTO?*: I 

3TTOT mTOFT KTFTTT^T *3^FTO? II 8<T|| 
qcr^TO httottoct: i 
^Tf^q^^^T^^RTStl^Rcf: II «<UI 

^^^RTORF 5 ! R*tW ^^q I 
^TT sqf^T%®I %FTO TORTTO. I ^ ® II 
3TcT^W ^ TOT S^TO^T: I 
sTTOTT.S c: TOT 3 sn^RH^RTSl^m^ll M II 

yfaq n ft * TO! 

R^TOITOT TOT g^HT ^TORII <\? tl 
TO qfotfTTO TOHTOR5R : I 

O ^ 

sm-sTOTOF W TO To qq: 11 II 

, P for prg. * P SW-TT^ 0 for #pjt. p 

_aTgwram =rr zr iv,„ t»T=r yat T T-jf j . /••. ZT =» 



^FrP?^- 
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MI af^cETHT I 

*n#sf^iwi W'^fc WTfgRR ii ii 
vT^T 5n5R^«TT ^?r^RRt RRmfTcTT | 

t 5%T^°r't II ^ II 
3¥ WRR^I |TR fcrcn^qr RTcJR: I 
3TR?ITFTRTS[Rq^qTR^RT>^ || <\$ || 

5^ c f J R^TTl%fRT R^K^RRFIfffTl' | 
ftrsh mu srmi fr^TRTRffrq n ^ n 
«r*r«n *irr:.wr «tr$ i 

RRS'RR^tf^RI ^efTRRT 3cT: II ^ || 

W^TFT I R?q I 

^tf*r T'wrqRra ifkv^ mvji ^ ii 

T%5fFR ?:RRR §RSR: I 

HmnVr^igsft h^risr *t$i ii $ ° n 

V<ftS*V$ VI: qg: tferfaR STRRT | 

^T^TR* W fTTRR^TSg^R II || 

m zvwmii |:rt?trt v i 

*rf£#iW hftr r^tr vii rrrt ii ^ n 

*frRT*R^ifRR i-.mv RrRTRR i 
RRRR7 SRURJ R% mwi VI II ^ II 
t 3 nm,q?riq[g: i 

^R?:RIRRq%R% II $8 II 


p ST%llt: for Hff-'TT. 


-”0«TT° for 3TRT° 
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*riRR 5 R<?RtCt fd: I 

T^rRfTRRRTR HSR^W: II ^ U 

^5 srrtrr: i 

^^^ 5 ' 5 ^r *r m \i%%\\ 

iwr ^rr; rr f§sr §% i 

ttffSfapw’r Tf fvr% f^RRg n ^ ii 

•RW^MlTJ HRfR =^rr I 

ftow$$sKi Jm taproftr n i<? ii 

*f bt: w kk rrr er i 

^t^tfRRTR 1%£ RJR5T RTRR || H II 

R3RTRR SR^RRcRR^ RR?R | 

JRT^IRRR R=m^R qqf r|R || || 

*Tff: I 

RIRPq: ^TRWJ: 'Fglfo: II \e$ II 

^^%fe*TOgrRf%rr: I 
tRTW^tg RR^RI R?P: II it 

r^jts^rt R*R%rm^%rmf§R: i 
fil^TRI R^5F5T sfmRrRRR: l| *\ || 
RRSfalRR: HRTT RRT TRTRf^T: | 
^flR^frR^RR^RRJTf: 11 vs 8 II 


3 c R'f3 for ^13. 

2 P ^UT: for W r|. 

i? 0 #^ for |gr: 5f. 
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ii *\ n 

«J$JTT fapfarri? I 

f«hrn s^miT^ rT#r: g?m *ra: \\*%\\ 

rgp tT^ qfj sfy-i: $R*fa?PPraPT: I 
spqgffirf^* ^S^fa^ll 'S'® II 

aT*T=H ^31 sTT«n: tffrRTfTFnTTPT 1 *: I 
•Hiftwraffiroroi 3f»?faiT*rqm sr ff II ^><r n 

^ SWR* ^ i 

flnfgfgTT ^*4 5lfS|STI II V®*, II 

m^fT hsrftsfr^i^ Wir^i 

^T^T ^TSI^RTT ^Trf-' II <"° I! 

JfT^RPRSS^raraj ^T%TfTR^^: I 
5r-*TT^I5^TT ; TRR II <r? II 

cfr^^TF^ I 

«r^8Trr^^fm: sr^rfai^rr: n <"* n 

sRmmfasN i 

tsM ii <\ it 

T%9^TT%?rpn ^i *nw^ i 

H3TW# fZ&i W\\\ <1 II 

1 P ?Rf for spit 0 . * o iw^rram f- r m,^TiiR 

2 c WpJT 0 f t ^fT°- s P fT'-JT for H^T 

i M °T?*T° for °fT?. *C ^ for ?f?T 3T ITT*. 



IK^ II 

srqfafamsw WlTfa *#* Tf I 
S^TTSTflfi^ ^ W#ni% ^T% II <% II 

vsm att«r^ swe. i 

it ii 

3TR?^: g^'flSfTR m I 

fTR ftflT T^TcT H^fWfFI f| II <T<T 11 

9flf t iT$Hfar& ^TTIjT^T^^Wg ll ^ II 

fi^rfasrft n n 

i 

ii m it 

gfe: ^r%3fHl f^PTFT JT^r: I 

f%%4 JIOTOWT II ^ II 

Oy. '• v '-' ^ 

arffid wf^i ^tt^tt i 

t^tthi^ ct^t m\ affawnforr: n M. 11 

J\ 3 A 

?r«rT ^ srorw c^mr; 1 

JRT ^sq^jf^TT: WI$W*TT 1/ S.8 II 

qzsmT<>rrr% for jromrfa ^ f?. 
gWR 0 for °^r?°. 

fara: fo* faqr. 
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^ jpn-' II II 
3mq^ <T*II *# ^TfFFTTFT ^T|: I 
tHT %W\ m\ m 97# JTWT ^'Tlf^TT: II 'I 
f^STT §«IT %^T %^*P#T5fT: I 
*P^13 *cTTOI? SfW’-THW^ II °va II 
55fa*FT JTTfT | 

^rfit5^RPf«T TRTfrT || ^<T \\ 

3 im f*#T If H: I 

WWW I 

^T$l%gm%HT* ^ri: W<TT #T II W II 

m || 

fpf W»TTH: II 


1 l> fpsf for 

L - 
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SARVA-SIDDHANTA-SANGKAHA. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

1. (To that hieing , who is variously understood by various 
philosophical controversialists in all (their several) systems of 
philosophy—to that same Being, who is indeed the one only 
Brahman to he realised in the Vedanta, we offer our worship. 

2. The auxiliary limbs (Anyas of the Vedas), the secondary 
limbs (Updngas thereof), and the supplementary Vedas (Upavgdas) 
are all helpful to the Vedas themselves. They form the sources of 
knowledge regarding duty ( dharma ), wealth ( artha), desire ( kdma ), 
and final deliverance (mokaa ); and are fourteen in number. 

3. The auxiliary limbs of the Vedas are the following six, viz., 
the soience of accent and phonetics ( sii-sd) , grammar ( ’-yakarana), 
etymology and interpretation ( nirukta ), astronomy ( jyotisa ), ritual 
code (kalpa), and also prosody ( chandoviciti). 

4. The secondary limbs (of the Vedas) are the following four, 
viz., Mimamsd , Nyayasdstra (the soience of reasoning), the Puranas , 
and the Smrtis: these are in fact (the indirectly connected) outer 
limbs of the Vedas. 

5. The supplementary Vedas are of four kinds ; and they are 
Ayurveda (science of medicine), Arthaveda (science of wealth and 
government), Dhanurveda (archery and the science of war), and 
Gdndharvaiwda (the science and art of music). 

6. Siksd (or the science of accent and phonetics ) teaches 
clearly the distinctive characteristics of Fedic pronunciation. 
Grammar gives out the characteristics of words and their combi¬ 
nations, 
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7. The science of etymology and interpretation clearly teaches 
the derivations of the words to he found in them (he., in the Vedas). 
The science of astronomy mentions here (in relation to the Vidas) 
the prescribed times for the performance of the (various) rites 
enjoined in the Vedas. 

8. The ritual code gives out the details of procedure in relation 
to (these) rites. Similarly the science of prosody ( chandoviciti) 
teaches the number of the >n (liras (moras) and syllables (to he 
contained in the various kinds of metrical stanzas). 

9. The Mbndmsd is devoted to the enquiry into the meaning 
and aim of all the Vedas. The aphorisms of Nydya (the science 
of reasoning) deal with the characteristics of pramana (an 
authoritative source of knowledge) and such other things. 

10. The Puranns supplement and amplify (the Vedas with) 
such Vedic topics as belong to lost recensions of the Vedas ; and in 
the form of stories relating to great men, they the Purdnas ) 
urge on the pursuit of the true aims of life. 

11. The Dharma-klstra regulates, by means of the classi¬ 
fication of right and wrong deeds as appertaining to the various 
olasses of people and (their) stages of life, the duties to be performed 
(by all) in life, and deserves to bo accepted and acted upon (by all). 

12. By means of the sections relating to the causes (of 
diseases), to their symptoms aud remedial medicines (respectively), 
the A’/urveda points out what makes for length of life and for 
health : and accordingly it teaches all (persons) what they have 
to do (in order to live well). 

13-14. The Arthaveda (the science of wealth and govern¬ 
ment) is devoted to (the study and examination of) that happiness 
which is consequent upon the (proper) distribution of food, drink, 
and such other things (among people). Among other things, by 
making available the daksina (he., the fee or any other gift to be 
given to officiating priests and others in sacrifices), the djya (».e., 
the clarified Dutter to be used in sacrifices), the purodd. a (an oblation 
in the form of a cake made of ground rice cooked in an earthen 
dish.;, aud the cwu (an oblation of rice or barley boiled in milk 
and sprinkled over with ghee, etc.), as well as by safeguarding 
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them (from loss and destruction), it (viz., the ArihavSda) is 
suited to bring about the fruition of those aims of life which 
make up the (well-kanwn) collection of the four (well-known 
things). Here (in this world) the Dhanurveda leads to the 
overthrow of enemies. 

15. The employment, of the seven notes of the gamut is in 
fact associated with b .th the Sdma-veda and the Uandhmm - 
veda (music); an 1 the combination of secular notes (as taught 
in the latter) is helpful to that of the Vedie notes. 

16-17. Thus it comes out that the (above-mentioned) limbs 
and secondary limbs (of the Vedas), as well as the supplementary 
Vedas, are all auxiliary and sub .r.titrate to the Vedas themselves. 
Of these fourteen branches of knowledge, the Minathsa alone is 
the greatest. It consists of twenty chiptois and is divided into 
two parts in accordance with the subject-matter dealt with therein. 
The Purva-mvnaihsa d. als with the subject of karma (or ritualistic 
works) and extends over twelve chapters 

18. The siitras (or aphorisms) relating to this ( Purva-mimdmsd) 
have been composed by I aimini. The commentary (thereon) is the 
work of Sahara. The Hhnd.hsdcdriika is the work of Bhatta, as it 
has indeed been composed by the great teacher (Kumarila) Bhatta. 

19. The teacher 1’rabhakara. though his (i.e., Kumarila 
Bhatta s) disciple, establishel on a slight difference of views a 
different school (of Plrva-mimahsa) from that of Sahara; and 
this is known as the Pralhdkara school. 

20. The Uttara-'inmd.hsa on the other hand consists of eigld 
chapters; and it is also divided into two parts under the head 
dealing (respectively) with deities and with the wisdom (of tri 
philosophy)* Both these divisions of the Uttara-nnmaihsa ha’ 
alike had their suiras (aphorisms) composed by Vyasa. 

21. In the first four chapters here (in the Uttara-mimamsa) 
the deities referred to in the mantras are (given as) described by 
Sankarsana. For this reason it is called Devaia-kdnda (i.e,, the 
part dealing with the deities). 

22. A commentary (thereon) in four chapters has been com¬ 
posed by the venerable teacher. The explanatory commentary 

f 
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which he produced in relation to that (other part of the Uttara- 
mimdmd) is spoken of as Vedanta- 

23. Ak?apada (or Gotama), TCanada, and Kapila, and Jaimini, 
Vy&sa, and Patanjali—these authors of (philosophic) aphorisms 
are (all) believers in the Vedas. 

24. Brhaspati and the Arhata (Jina) and the Buddha are all 
opposed to the (religious) path of the Vedas. 

In view of the (varying) fitness of individuals, all these have 
become expounders of authoritative systems (of religion and 
philosophy). 

25. The Bauddhas, the Lokdyatas (or the followers of 
Brhaspati) and the -Tainas hold it as an established conclusion 
that, the Vedas are not authoritative. They have to he refuted 
by means of logical reasoning by all those who maintain the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas. 

Thus ends the first chapter—the Introductory one—in the 
Sarva-darsana-sidilhdnta-sangmha composed by the venerable 
Sfthkarilo&rya. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE LOKA YATJKAS. 

1. According to the doctrine of the Lokayatihas, the ultimata 
principles are merely the four elements, viz., earth, water, fire, 
and air, and there is nothing else. 

2. Whatever is arrived at by means of direct perception, that 
alone exists. That which is not perceivable is non-existent, for 
the (very) reason that it is not perceived. And even those, who 
maintain the (real existence of) udrsta (the uupereeivable), do 
not say that what has not been perceived has been perceived. 

3. If what is rarely seen here and there is taken to be the 
unperceivable, how can they (really) call it as the unperoeivable ? 
How can that, which is always unseen, like the (ever unseen) horns 
of a hare, and other such things, be what is really existent P 

4. In consequem c of (the existence of) pleasure and pain, 
merit and demerit should not be here (in this connection) postulated 
by others. A man teels pleasure or pain by nature, and there is 
no other cause (for it). 

5. Who colours wonderfully the peacocks, or who makes the 
cuckoos coo so well P There is in respect of these (things) no 
cause other than nature 

6. The dtman (or self) is the body itself, which is characterised 
by such attributes as are implied in the expressions—‘ I am stout’, 

* I am young ‘ I am old ‘ I am an adult ’, etc. It is nothing 
else which is distinct from that (body). 

7. That intelligence, which is found to be embodied in the 
(various) modified forms consisting of the non-iutelligent ele¬ 
ments—(that) is produced in the samo way in which red colour 
is produced from the combination of betel, areca-nut and lime. 

8. Higher than this world there is none. There is no wary a 
(or celestial world of enjoyment) and no hell. The world of 
Siva and other such (worlds) are all invented by those who are 
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(followers of) other (systems of thought) than (what is followed by) 
ourselves and are (therefore) ignorant impostors. 

9. The enjoyment of svarga consists in partaking of sweet food 
here, in enjoying the company of damsels of sixteen years of age, 
and also in enjoying the pleasures that are derivable from the use 
of fine clothes, sweet soents, flower garlands, sandal, and such 
other things (of delicious luxury). 

10. The experience of (the miseries of) hell consists (only) in 
the pain caused by enemies, by injurious weapons, by diseases and 
other causes of suffering. The final beatitude of moksa is, however, 
death (itself); and that consists in the cessation of (breath i the 
principal vital air. 

11. Therefore it is not proper on the part of a wise man to 
take (any) trouble on account of this (final beatitude). It is only 
a fool that becomes thin and worn out to dryness by performing 
penances, and by fasting, etc. 

12—lo£. Chastity a id other such (cunning) conventions have 
been invented by clever weaklings, (lifts of gold and of lands, 
etc., the enjoying of sweet dinners on invitation, are all tho devices 
of persons who are poor and have stomachs that are (ever) loan 
with hunger. With respect to temnles, houses for the distribution 
of drinking water to travellers, tanks, wells, pleasure-gardens, and 
other such devices—only travellers praise them daily, (but) not 
others. The ritual of Agnihotra, the three Vedas , the (ascetic’s) 
triple staff, tho s nearing of one’s self with ashes are all (merely) 
means of livelihood to those who are cestituto of intelligence and 
energy : so opines Brhaspati. 

By adopting only those means which are seen (to be practical) 
such as agriculture, the tending of ca r tle, trade, politics and 
administration, etc., a wise man should always (endeavour to) 
enjoy pleasures (here) in this world. 

Thus ends the second chapter, known as the system of the 
Lokdyatikas , in the Sarm-darsami-siddhanta-satigraha composed 
by the venerable Sahkaraearya. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE ARIiATAS OR JAINAS. 

1. The doctrine of the Lokayatilcas is liable to ho objected 
to by all (other) philosophical controversialists. Now the 
Jaina, by (enunciating) his own doctrine, refutes their doctrine 
(thus). 

2. The heat of fire, the cold or water, the sweet sound of 
the cuckoos, and such other things happen to be (due to) the 
invariable nature (of those things); and Obey) are not anything 
else 

3. Pleasure and | aia, which are transient, cannot be considered 
to constitute the nr lure of the • at man (self). 13 y means of 
these t.vo (viz., pleasure and pain), merit and demerit are deter¬ 
mined to he the self’ tulrsfk (or invisible results of works done in 
former states of re-in carnation). 

4. The fault (in reasoning) pointed out by you (the Lokayatika), 
to the effect that, if what, is unseen is in any way taken to be seen, 
then the unseen ceae •& to he the unseen, does not affeet me (the 
Jaina), inasmuch as that (uusecn) is established for me by means 
of the scripture. 

5. And surely the inference of lire from smoke has been 
approved of by you also, who, on seeing the smoke, run near (to 
where it is) for the purpose of getting at the invisible fire. 

6. Those persons who take their stand oo the scriptures of the 
Jainas, come to know clearly (both) the seen and the unseen 
by such means as perception, inference, and scripture. 

7. Human beings are of three kinds, namely, the perfected 
beings, the beings in (mundane) bondage, and the sufferers in 
hell. Some are (b’ their own nature) the. highest of perfected 
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beings, (while) others (become so) with the aid of mantras (mystic 
magical formulas) and the power of sovereign herbs. 

8. To any one in this world, who has adopted renunciation, 
freedom from (mundane) bondage results through the united 
operation of knowledge and works in the manner taught by the 
(great) spiritual preoeptor. 

9. Bondage in the case of the Arhatas is that obstructive 
veil covering the knowledge of all things, which is (in the case 
of all of them) produced by the bodies acquired by them in 
consequence of (their) karmas (or the impressed effects of actions 
done in previous states of re-incarnation). And final liberation 
oonsists in the souls having no (such) veil of obstruction. 

10. All bodies, with their organs (of sense, etc.) are made up 
of ultimate atoms, otherwise known as pudgalas, which follow 
(in the wake of) the merit and demerit (of beings). 

11. The selves, which exist in the cages consisting of the bodies 
of creatures, beginning with worms and insects and ending with 
elephants, are of the size of their respective bodies; and they are 
attached to their bodies by reason of (their) ignorance. 

12. In regard to the body, which is itself an obstructive cover¬ 
ing for the dtman, there need not be any other covering such as a 
doth, etc.; for, if such (a covering) is admitted (to be required), 
then in regard to this also (another covering will have to be 
admitted); ■ and there will thus result the logical fallacy of a 
regressus tn infinitum. 

Id. The yogim (or the true seers of the self) do not cause 
pain to (any being in) the wholo collection of living beings, in 
thought, or word, or deed; (they) assuredly move about as sky- 
clad (or naked) persons leading the life of celibacy. 

14. They (carry) the feathers of peacocks in their hands, and 
are accomplished in adoptiug the various postures (prescribed for 
yogit meditation), such as the ‘ posture of the hero etc. They 
eat out of the ‘ vessels J consisting of (their own) hands, and have 
their hairs out, and are engaged in silent meditation. 

15-15^. These sages are free from stains and are pure, and 
(are able to) destroy the multitude of sins appertaining to 
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those who bow unto them in reverence. That Omniscient 
Spiritual Teacher of the world, who is the bestower of the fruits 
of (even) their mantras, and is established as an authority on the 
road to final freedom—lie is (certainly) worthy of being faithfully 
followed by all. 

Thus ends the third chapter, known as the system of the 
Arhatas (or Jainas), in the Sarva-dariana-siddhanta-sangrafia 
composed by the venerable Sankaracarya. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE SYSTEMS OF THE BAUDDHAS. 

I. 

The System ok the Mddhyamikas. 

1. Now the Banddkns unhesitatingly discard the system pro¬ 
mulgated even l>v the spiritual teacher of the Jainas, just as (they 
themselves discard) the doctrine of the Lolayatas. 

2. By reason of the difference in views among the four 
(classes of the followers of Buddha), the scriptures of the Batiddhas 
are of four kinds; and they impel (men) to live (their Jives) thus 
or thus, according to their (particular) fitness and qualifications. 

3 What is known as ‘ intellect ’ is indeed ‘ consciousness ’ 
itself. It is not considered to lie an internal instrument (of the 
mind), because (the expressions)—‘ Ho is aware ’ arid 1 He under¬ 
stands ’—are (generally) used as if they are synonymous. 

4. For three out of the (four) schools of Bauddhas, the under¬ 
standing exists undisputedly (as a reality). In (the view of) only 
two of them, external objects exist (in reality). There is difference 
of opinion (among all of them) in respect of other things: and 
that is as follows. 

5. That Baud Aha, who is a Vaib/wdka, declares that external 
objects are established through direct perception. But the 
Sautrdntika (Buddhist) says that, external objects are (merely) 
such (things) as are inferred from the forms of consciousness. 

6. The Yoydcdra (Buddhist) says that only consciousness is 
(real) here, and that nothing else (is real). 

And the Mddhyamika (Buddhist) disputant says that in fact 
even consciousness does not exist (as a reality). 

7. The Mddhyamikas consider that the ultimate principle is 
not existent, nor non-existent, nor exietent-nnd-non-existent, nor 
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(anything else which is) different from both (the existent and the 
non-existent), and that it is (thus) outside the scope of (all these) 
four (possible) alternatives. 

8. Whatever is non-existent, that cannot be produced by any 
cause, as, for instance, the (absolutely non-existent) horns of a hare 
(cannot at all be produced). If origination is admitted to be 
desirable in the case of what is (really) existent, then (in fact 
origination) produces only) that which has been already produced. 

9. It is impossible for one (and the same) thing to be both an 
entity and a non-entity. Nor does it stand to reason (to hold) 
that one (and the same) thing is distinct from (both; reality and 
unreality. 

10-11. Therefore it is proved that the ultimate principle is 
such nothingness as is outside the scope of the four alternatives 
(above set foith). If, in the enquiry whether or not the generic 
configurations of things are different from the individuals charac¬ 
terised by those generic configurations, it be admitted that they 
are different, then those (generic configurations) have to be appre¬ 
hended separately from the individuals, like the toes (for example, 
which are separately p> reeived in the body which is their possessor). 
That individuality which is self-evidently well established is 
(indeed) what belongs to the ultimate atoms. 

12. The characteristics of ultimate atoms have to be described 
by the Vai&epkas and others (like them). By (the atoms) having 
to come together at mice in sixes, there would arise in relation to 
the ultimate atom the character (of its) being made up of six parts 
(or aspects). 

Id—16. If, however, (all the) Bix atoms happen to occupy 
the same space, a collection (of atoms) has to he of the same measure 
(in volume) as a (single) atom. 

Are generic chaiaoteristics, such as Brahminbood, produced 
by the study of the Vi'/as, or are they produced by means of 
(certain prescribed) sacraments, or by both (these means together) ? 
This is all inappropriate. If it be by means of the study of 
the Vidas that Brahmint ood results, then a tsudra, who, having 
gone to another province, learns the Vidas well (there), may also 
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acquire Brahminhood. And here, in this world, no Brahmin is 
to be seen, who has (undergone) all the (required) sacraments, 
inasmuch as the sacraments prescribed for a Brahmin are in fact 
forty (in number). If one who has (undergone only) one sacra¬ 
ment might be a Brahmin, then all men would become Brahmins. 

17-17£. When it is (thus) demonstrated that there are not at 
all such things as constitute generic and specific configurations of 
characteristics, the principle of consciousness also ceases altogether 
to exist, since there arises as a consequence the (utter) absence 
of (all) objects that are to be known. 

Such is the discussion conducted by the Madhyamikas them¬ 
selves in relation to (their own) ultimate principle of nothingness. 

Thus ends the system of the Madhyamikas. 


II. 

The System op the Yogacdras. 

1. The Yoydcara, who maintains that consciousness exists 
quite independently (of the existence or otherwise of external 
objects), refutes the theory of nothingness stated thus by the 
nihilist Mddhyamika. 

2. If all is mere nothingness as mentioned by you, then (your) 
nothing itself has to be the criterion of truth to you. Hence 
you cannot appropriately have any right of discussion with others 
(who hold something other than nothing to be such a criterion). 

3. How do you then undertake to prove your own position and 
to disprove similarly the adversary’s position ? And why do you 
not here (in this case) argue, (as you well may), to the contrary ? 

4 What is of the nature of consciousness is indeed indivisible; 
but by those, whose vision is coufused, it is seen to he, as it were, 
differentiated into the perceived object, the perceiving subject, 
and (then) the perception (itself). 

5, The means of knowledge, the object of knowledge, and the 
resulting (knowledge), &c., have (all) been, in accordance with 
the (current) views regarding (the nature of) knowledge, stated 
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(to be different and separate in character). The ultimate truth 
also will be expounded, when (in fact) there arise qualified persons 
(to grasp it). 

6. Indeed, there exists in reality (only) one thing, and that 
is of the nature of the intelligent principle of consciousness. 
And (its) oneness is not destroyed in consequence of the varied 
character of (its) manifestations. 

7. In regard to one and the same body of a fine young woman, 
a religious ascetic, an amorous man, and a dog have (respectively) 
three different views, to the effect that it is a (mere) oarease, a 
beloved mistress, and a thing fit to feed upon. 

8. If, nevertheless, that young woman (happens to be) only 
one, similarly is the ultimate principle of consciousness (only one) 
to us. Whatever els« (is postulated) other than that, such as the 
(configurations of) generic characteristics, etc.,—yon may (freely) 
disprove (all) that. 

9. Therefore consciousness, which is (fleeting and) momentary, 
and is (at the same time) wrongly differentiated in three ways by 

deluded persons-( that) alone is held in honour (as the one 

reality) by those, who have dome to know (this) self-luminous 
principle, and are desirous of obtaining the salvation of final 
deliverance. 

Thus ends the system of the Yogdcdras. 


m. 

The System of the Sautrdntikas. 

1. Consciousness alone has here (in this system) been 
postulated by the clever Yogacdra. There can be no perception 
without an object of perception- Therefore, according to us, 
external objects also exist (in reality). 

2. According to the view of the Sautrdntikas, external objects are 
always inferred (to exist) by means of those differences (in percep¬ 
tion) which consist of (many) wonderful varieties in forms of 
consciousness, such as blue, yellow, and so on. 
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3. The eye and the other (organs of sense) finally lose them¬ 
selves in (apprehending) the five things, such as colour, etc. To 
him {the S mlrantika), there is no sixth sense that apprehends 
what is external. 

4. It is (surely) appropriate (enough) that you (first) postulate 
(the ultimate atom) to consist of sis parts (or aspects), and then 
(give out' a refutation of the (atomic character of the) atom. Even 
according to tint same (process of reasoning), if there be no 
external object, (then) there can be no perceptive knowledge 
(of objects). 

5. The element ! known as) akdsa is declared by us (the 
Sautrantikas ) to be (tin same as) the ultimate atom. It has to 
be merely a notion, and is net considered to be anything else. 

6. All things are momentary (in point of existence), and are 
the result of the (varied.) display of the forms of consciousness. 
Even those entities, which are (capable of being described definitely 
as) such and such, —(even they) are always inferred from the 
forms (of consciousness). 

7. In our view, even though there is momentariness (in rela¬ 
tion to things perceived), there is certainly (in consequence) no 
contradiction in (the fact of; their being objects of percep¬ 
tion ; for, to be an (external object (ef perception' is to possess the 
character of such a cause, as is capable of bestowing a form upon 
consciousness. 

Thus ends the system of the Sautrantikas. 


IV. 

The System of the Vaibhasikan. 

1. There is, in the theory of the Vaibhasikas, a slight difierenoe 
from the theory of the Sautrantikas. External objects are 
(generally proved to exist) by means of direct perception; but 
it is only here and there that they have to he (known) through 
inference. 
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2. It is only tho ultimate atoms, gathered together by thousands 
in accordance with their special capacity to be in front or behind, 
that exist (for us! as the massive expanse of external objects. 

3. Only at a distance does (a person) see a forest; but on going 
near it, he sees no forest anywhere apart from (seeing) the creepers 
and the trees. 

4. The clay comes to have the characteristics of the pot. But 
the pots (come to have) tho characteristics of the potsherds, and 
the potsherds become ('reduced into the state of) powdered parti¬ 
cles; and these (particles arc finally inducted to) the condition 
of atoms. 

o. Among all the four (schools of the) Ilauddkas there is 
unanimity, in so far as the determination (of the nature) of the 
inner principle of the ego is concerned. They are in dispute with 
one another in consequence of i their) difference in view in regard 
to (the outer world olj common phenomenal experience. 

6-7. Tho Banddh 'S are those who take their stand on the 
buddhi (the intelligent principle of consciousness). The function of 
(this) consciousness is considered to bo of two kinds, viz., the 
ooguitional and tho t on-cognitiona). Of these, they understand 
the cognitional (consciousness) to bo ibe means here for the correct 
apprehension of truth. But the other (non-cognitional con¬ 
sciousness), which is dependent upon a fundamental uou-discem- 
ment, is evolved out of the skundhas, the dyatanas, and the dhdius 
(or material components of the body), and is (as such) the source 
of nescience and does not form an authoritative criterion of truth. 

8—10. According to all the Bauddlms, the whole collection of 
extended objects is (as it were) the body that constitutes the 
world; here there arc five skandhas and twelve dyafunas and 
similarly eighteen dhatus. The meaning of the word skandha is a 
•group’, and (it) indicates an aggregation of each of (what are 
called) jnanu, samskdra, saihjnd, and also vedand and ? upa. Here 
it is only a series of jnanas (or s'ates of consciousne-s) which 
is called vifhdna-skanaha (or consciousness-collection). 

11-12. The aggregate of the innate impressions (of merit 
and demerit due to karma) is what is called mm Aar a-skandha 
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(or impress-collection) ; and vSdand-skandha (or the affection- 
aggregate) is stated to consist of those states of consciousness whioh 
constitute pleasure and pain, etc., as well as of that (state of 
consciousness) which constitutes desire. The samjm-skandha (or 
the symbol-aggregate) is (made up of) what happens to be ‘ name ’. 
The rupa-skandha (or perception-aggregate) here is the collection 
of (all perceivable) embodied beings. 

13—15, Pillars, pots, etc., which are all aggregates of em¬ 
bodied things, are made up of atoms. 

(The qualities of) solidity, shape, etc., belong to (the element 
of) earth ; and fluidity, etc., belong to (the element of) water. 
Heat belongs to the element of light, and cold to the element of 
air. From the putting together of colour, smell, taste, and heat, 
as (they) appertain to these four elements (above-mentioned), 
the earth, etc., are produced ; and they are all aggregates of 
ultimate atoms- 

The ear, the skin, the eyes, the tongue, and the nose are the 
five organs of knowledge. 

16. (The organ of) speech, the feet, the hands, the anus, etc., 
are known as the five organs of aotion. The consciousness 
whioh is embodied in a collection (of atoms) is intelligence ;. and 
the manas is (its peculiar) instrument (for experiencing pain, 
pleasure, eto.). 

17. (What is here taken as) the body, which is the same as 
the world, is, through deluded vision, imagined to be (of a) five¬ 
fold (composition), consisting of name, class (or genus), quality, 
substance, and action. 

18-19. The criterion of truth as defined in the scriptures of 
the Bauddhas is held to be of two kinds. That is direct perception 
(properly), which is free from super-imposition and is undeluded. 
The super-imposition (here thought of) is, however, of five kinds, 
consisting of name, class, quality, substance, and action (respec¬ 
tively). Here (according to the Bauddhas), the nature of logical 
inference consists in (arriving at) the knowledge of what is 
characterised by the sign by means of the direot perception of 
(merely) the sign (itself). 
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20. Ignorance, which is of four kinds, is removed by means of 
these two criteria of truth (perception and inference). When 
(this) fourfold ignorance is destroyed, then the basic ignorance 
(relating to the common phenomenal apprehension of the universe) 
dgparts (as well). 

21. When (this) basic ignorance ceases to be, (then) there 
arises a continuous flow of faultless states of consciousness ; and 
final deliverance is declared by the sage Buddha to be nothing 
other than (such a flow of) faultless states of consciousness. 

22. 0 ye, who are desirous of (attaining) true knowledge, listen* 
to that supreme wisdom, which is free from the defects associated 
with birth, continuance and death, (that wisdom) which tears 
to the roots all attachments (giving rise to the bondage of karma) 
and is produced through (the living of) such (a life of) yoga as is 
characterised by the giving up of (all) likes and dislikes—(listen 
to that) supreme wisdom which is neither correlated to existence 
nor to non-existence, (to that) which is free from all intrinsic 
duality and is unequalled, (to that) which is pure like the 
firmament (on high) and is tho source of (all) wealth—(listen 
to that). 

23. The Divine Lord, who has been declared (to exist) by 
the Vaisesikas and others, whose aim is (merely to indulge ini 
excessive flattery, is not admitted by us. Now, He is disproved 
(by us thus). 

24. He who knows the truth regarding what is (morally) 
worthy .of acceptance and what worthy of rejection, and also 
knows the means for t ho attainment of final deliverance, he alone 
is our authority, (bi.t) not that Omniscient Being who is 
mentioned by you. 

25. A man may ‘see’ things at a distance, or he may not. 
He may very well ‘sec’ the truth he wishes (to see). If he 
who can see far is to be (our) authority, then we (may as well) 
worship eagles (which are known to be able to see very far). 

26. Is there any one who knows the number of ants, etc., in a 
country F The creatorship of all things, which is declared by you 
to belong to the Divine Lord, is not (logically) maintainable. 

2 
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27. If He be the agent in relation to (the production of) all 
things, then He leads men to the practice of unrighteousness 
(also). (Thus) urging men to do what is improper, how can He 
lead them to do (only) that which is proper? 

28. In relation to him who is bad, indifference should he the 
proper attitude to be mantained by those who are good. (Surely) 
it is not a good deed on the part of the good to put salt into a 
cut wound. 

29. If the Divine Lord Himself is the authoritative producer 
4>f all (your) religious scriptures, how can His language, wherein 
the former part is contradicted by the latter, prove authoritative P 

30. If He induces men to do only that which is virtuous, then 
lie becomes the promulgator of only one (kind of) scripture. 
How (then) can the creatorship of all things bo predicated of 
Him who is (thus) effective (only) in part ? 

31. Does the Turd create the world with some profitable 
object in view, or (does He do it) without any such (object) ? If 
He desires (any advantage to Himself), then He is imperfect. If 
He does not, He need not take up the work (of creation) at all. 

32. Docs your ‘Lord’, like a deluded fool, undertake to do 
that which is profitless ? What (for instance) is the use of 
making the excreta, etc , of sheep, etc., round (in shape) ? 

33. If His activity (in relation to creation) be for mere diver¬ 
sion, then does He play like a child ? To Him who plays always 
(thus), pain alone turns out to be the (ultimate) result in abundance. 

34. This ignorant creature (man) is powerless in regard to his 
own pleasures and pains. Being (unavoidably) impelled by the 
Lord, he may go either to paradise or to hell. 

35. In the hell, which is full of suffering, living creatures are 
alas! torn away (as it were) from their lives by means of the heat 
of red hot iron, etc., by the Lord, who is desirous of enjoying just 
a little pleasure of diversion (thus). 

36. If He is able to bestow boons (freely), He may bestow 
(the boon of) paradise on one who commits such (offences) as 
the killing of a Brahmin, and bestow hell on one who performs 
the soma sacrifice. 
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37. If He bestows gifts according to the harm as (of individuals), 
then all men may (well) be Lords (like Him). Being devoid of 
freedom in the matter of bestowing gifts, bow is He to be called 
the Lord of all P 

38. The Omniscient Lord, who is accepted by the Naiydyikas 
and others, is (apt to he) refuted thus. Hence the sage Buddha, 
who alone knows what is (morally) worthy of adoption and what 
worthy of rejection, has to be accepted (by all as a true teacher and 
guide). 

39. One should off. r worship to the sanctuary. (Worship of) 
the sanctuary and other (such) duties, prescribed in the scriptures 
promulgated by the Buddha, have (all) to be performed ; but not 
sacrifices, etc., which are taught in the Vedas and other (allied) 
scriptures. 

40. The Bauddhas , beginning with the Vaibhdsikas, take their 
stand (respectively) on action, on divinity, on (the practice of) 
meditation and mental concentration (yoga), and on nothingness. 
They (the Bauddhas) are only (of; four (kinds). 

Thus ends the system of the Vaibhdsikas, among the doctrines 
adopted by the Bauddl is. 

The theories of the Lokayatas, Arhatas, Mddhyamikas, Yoga- 
edras, Sauirdntikas am Vaibhdsikas —which arc six in number— 
are now concluded here. 

Thus ends the fourth chapter, known as the theory of the 
Bauddhas in the Sam '.-darkinci-siddhdn ta-sahgraha composed by 
the venerable Sankaracarya. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


THE SYSTEM OP THE VAISBSIKAS. 

1. Now, the VaUesika, who upholds the teaohings of the Vedas, 
refutes (the positioD of) the Bauddhas, tho Lokdyatikas and the 
Arhatas, who are all atheistic and outside the pale of the Vedas. 

2. The Bauddhas and the others, who have strayed away 
from the patli of the Vedas, are worthy of honour (only) in 
(those other systems (of theirs). Those worthy persons do not, 
however, constitute Brahmins. 

3. Therefore, the Bauddhas and the others, through (their) 
reproach of the Vedas arid the Brahmins, proclaim always and 
everywhere (their own) pitiable self-deception. 

j.. The Vedas alone constitute (as revealed scripture) the 
authoritative criterion of truth, because they har e been produced by 
the Lord of all. According to the logic of elimination, He alone 
is to the individual souls the giver of the fruits of (their) works. 

5. The individual souls, or (their) works, or prakrti (nature), 
or the ultimate atoms are none of them capable of bestowing 
here (in this world) the fruits of works on individual souls. 

6. If individual souls be themselves capable of obtaining 
the fruits of works, then let them, being such as are (naturally) 
devoted to their own happiness, prevent by means of (their own) 
efforts tho unwished-for miseries (that often befall them). 

7. Works (karma*) are here incapable of bestowing their own 
fruits on individual souls; because they (the works) are non- 
iutelligent, and so have no access to (the power to bestow) svarga 
and other such regions as are (won as) the fruit of works. 

8. Owing to its being non-intelligent, it is impossible for the 
prakrti (also) to be the giver of the fruits (of karma). The 
ultimate atoms, whioh (too) are non-intelligent, are unable to give 
(to any one) the fruits (of karma). 
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9. Time also is non-intelligent, and so it surely cannot bestow 
on them (the individual souls) the fruits of their karma. 
Therefore (some) other Being, who is different from all these, 
happens to he the giver of the fruits (of karma). 

10. And such a Being, knowing as He does all the various 
living creatures and the places wherein they reside, has to be 
admitted to be the Omniscient One. (But) those others, whom 
the Bauddhas and othm-s approve of, cannot be (so accepted). 

11. He who does not know all the living beings in the world, 
but only knows what (in life) is (morally) worthy of acceptance 
and what worthy of rejection, and has (therefore) the scope (of his 
knowledge) limited— i ho) is not different from such as are like 
ourselves and is not (heuce) omniscient. 

12. On knowing the truth of) that one part of the Vedas, 
which teaches about the production of (the visible) showers of rain 
by means of the saorilice known as Karinsti, it becomes necessary 
to plaoe faith iu those invisible things (known as) svarga (paradise) 
and apavarga (the final bliss of soul-deliverance). 

13. In determining (the truth regarding) the unseen (results of 
Vedic works), the shower of rain declared (to be produced) by (the 
performance of) that sacrifice, which is known as Karinsti , has to 
he noted. The attainment of sons and cattle from the perform¬ 
ance of the sacrifice known as Gitrd and other such sacrifices 
has (also) to be note d in determining (the truth of) the unseen 
results (of Vedic works). 

14-15. In relation to (the items of) time specified in astro¬ 
nomy, the proof thereof is in the (timely occurrence of the) eclipse. 
Whatever the Bauddhas and others (like them) have taught to 
the effect that (all) such things are (wholly) authoritative as are 
(well) known (to be) partially (true),— that has been stolen from 
the Vedas by (these) deceivers of the whole world. After learning 
the grammar of the hymns (of the Vedas), other (similar) hymns 
were composed anew by them. 

16. Magically effective charms produced by the bringing 
together of (suitable ) letters—(they also) were similarly produced 
(anew by them). (On the other hand) nothing that has been seen 
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(to occur in their own scriptures) has been stolen from the scriptures 
of the Bauddhas by those who are the followers of the Vedas. 

17. Because the six auxiliary-science-mombers, beginning 
with the science of phonetics and pronunciation, belong only to 
the Vedas , they do not form (such) mombors of other scriptures 
(than the Vedas), ft is nowhere stated (to be so), even by those 
who are other (than the followers of the Vedas). 

18. Therefore it is that the Vedas are more powerful (as 
authorities) than the (whole) collection of all the works of authority 
belonging to the atheists. The Vaisesikas consider that the 
beatitude of final deliverance ( moksa ) results from the knowledge 
of the six categories 

19—22. Tho Lord, the individual souls, and the whole of this 
world aro (all) comprised within those (categories). Here (in this 
system) are given (these) six categories, namely, substance, quality, 
action, generality, which is higher as well as lower, and intimate 
relation. According to tho view of these (Vaise§ikas), there are 
nine substances, namely, earth, water, light, air and other, space, 
time, soul and mind. Earth possesses (the quality of) smell; water 
has (the quality of) taste ; to light belongs (tho quality of) 
illumination; air is neither hot nor cold to the touch ; and akaha 
has sound for its (attributive) quality. Space is that which is 
indicated by the ideas of East and West; and time is that which 
is arrived at by means (of the ideas) of quickly aud slowly. 

23. The soul is proved by the I-idea ; and manas (tho faculty 
of attention) is understood to be the internal organ (of the soul). 
Qualities abide in substances, so that they are (to he perceived) not 
in dissociation (from substances), nor in association with anything 
other (than substances). 

24—27. (These) qualities are divided into twenty-four. And 
they are in order as follows : sound, touch, taste, colour (or form), 
smell, conjunction, speedfulness, number, fluidity, impressed innate 
influence, dimension, dividedness, effort, pleasure, pain, desire, 
intellect, aversion, severalty, priority, posteriority, merit and 
demerit and heaviness. Those are the twenty-four qualities. And 
then action is of five kinds, namely, expansion, contraction, 
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throwing upwards, locomotion, and throwing downwards. Gen¬ 
erality is here (in this school) known to he of two kinds, namely, 
the higher and the lower. 

28-20. The higher (or the more comprehensive) one is the 
generality denoted by existence, etc., while the lower (or the 
comparatively less comprehensive) one is known to be such as 
substantiality (for instance). Those things, by means of which the 
mutual distinctions among the substances here arc made out, 
are to bo understood as forming particularities ; and these (parti¬ 
cularities) inhere only in substances. Intimate relation is the 
relation of substances with (such things as) qualities, etc. 

d0. These six categories (of things) comprise (within themselves 
all) the objects of knowledge. The whole world is made up of 
them. The realisation of their similarities and dissimilarities is 
tho means of attain ug the salvation of final deliverance. 

31. Tho atman (self), which is located wilhin (material) 
substances, is itself of (two) different kinds in the form of the 
individual soul and of the Supreme Soul. The gods, men, and 
the lower animals arc (all) individual souls, and the Great Lord 
is the other (kind of at man). 

32-34. (That person), who performs the duties enjoined by 
Him, he is freed (irom the bondage of xam&ara)] but the other 
person (who does not perform such duties) is bound down (in 
bondage). The Ve las, the Smrtix, the Itihdsas, etc., the Pur anas, 
the Mahdb/iarata, eh-., have all to bo understood as constituting the 
commandment of the Lord ; and (this commandment) should not 
he transgressed at any time by thoso who are believers in the 
Vedas. The criteria of truth are of three kinds, namely, perception, 
inference, and scripture. The Creator of the World is made out (to 
exist) by means of these three criteria of truth. Therefore the 
works enjoined by Him have to be performed for tho purpose 
of satisfying Him solely. 

35. This divine and supreme Lord may be made to become 
pleased only by n.eans of loving devotion. From His grace 
results the beatitude of final deliverance, which consists in the 
cessation of the act ivity of the instruments (of the soul). 
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36. On the cessation of the activity of (its) instruments, the 
soul exists in a condition similar to that of a stone. To us, the 
destruction of pleasure (also) is, like the destruction of pain, 
accomplishable with difficulty. 

37-37i. Therefore, after becoming (thus) disgusted with (the 
life of (samara,, the person, who is desirous of attaining final 
freedom, obtains the (svished-for) deliverance. 

Hereafter the Naiydjika will provo by means of logical reason¬ 
ing what is good and acceptable to us (as philosophical contro¬ 
versialists): for, the views (of both) of us, who uphold the Vedas 
(alike), do not differ verj r materially. 

Thus ends the fifth chapter, known as the system of the 
Vaisesikas, in the Sarva-dariana-siddhdnta-saiujraha composed by 
the venerable Sahkaracarya. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SYSTEM OF THE NAIYlYIKAS. 

I. The theory of the Naiyayika is briefly expounded now 
— (the theory of him), through whose logical reasoning the Vedas 
devoured by the wretched heretic folk have been saved (from 
destruction). 

2 —5. Aksapada (Gautama) declares that the salvation of, final 
deliverance results to individual souls from the knowledge of the 
sixteen topics beginn ng with pramdna (the means of proof). 
These are—the means of proof, the object of knowledge, settled 
conclusion, and the othor thing—doubt, purpose (or motive), 
example, demonstration, premiss, reasoning, discussion, contro¬ 
versy, cavilling, fallacy, perversion, self-confutation, and also final 
refutation. There arc four means of proof hero (in this system), 
viz., perception and what is called inference, comparison (or 
analogy), and scripture. Comparison, however, is not admitted 
by some (as a means of proof). Perception is (firstly) that of 
ourselves and of others (similar to us); and there is also (secondly) 
another (kind of it), viz., that of the ydgims (or transcendental 
seers). 

C—8. The yogins see all things by means of the grace of the 
Lord. The Lord naturally sees all things with His eye of 
knowledge. The beings with the eye of flesh do not realise the 
Lord of all even with (great) effort. It is (however) clear that the 
following syllogism proves the Lord:—All things such as the 
earth, the mountains, etc., are understood to have an Omniscient 
Bemg as the cause (of their creation); because they are all, like 
pots (for instance), produced effects. It is thus that the Creator of 
the world is inferred. 

9. If it be said that, in regard to the earth, etc., their being 
produced effects is (itself) not proved, then that also, namely, their 
being produced effects, may be proved by means of (the fact of) 
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their being- made up of component parts, in the'manner of pots, 
walls, etc., (which are all made up of component parts). 

10. In relation to (the possession of) the physical body, etc., as 
seen (in the caso of the makers of pots, makers of walls, etc.) in the 
above illustrative example, the question of merit and demerit 
(as determining the material embodiment of a soul) arises (as a 
matter of course). From this circumstance, no particular objection 
can in any respect be raised here by Bhatta and others (in relation 
to the proof of the world-creating Lord). 

11. Any such objection is not valid (as regards God), because 
there is (the appropriateness of His) belonging to a class which 
may be (either) superior (or) equal (to that of the makers of pots 
and the makers of walls, etc.). What is really inferred here is 
simply the creatorship (of the Lord) purely from the fact of (the 
world) being a produced effect. 

12. If you raise any objection (to this) with tho aid of (any) such 
peculiarities as may be found in the (given illustrative) examples, 
then there will also be room (even in the roasoning accepted by 
you) for the negation of the inference of fire from smoko. 

Id. The Lord Siva, even though He has no body, performs 
work here, out of (His own free) will, iu the same manner in which 
a person, without necessarily requiring (another) body (as instru¬ 
ment), makes his own body move. 

14. The attributes of the great Lord are these three, namely, 
desire, knowledge and effort. These may, like the essential 
characteristics of atoms, exist even where there is no (built-up) 
body. 

15. No effect is here produced without (a producing) action; 
and it is proved by us that this action has to be preceded by 
effort, because it has the character of an action like the actions of 
persons like us. 

16. That enunciation of the non-existence of the Lord, which 
has been made (by our opponent), has been (thus) disproved 
through (the process of) elimination, by taking into account the 
appropriateness of the earth, etc., being such produced effects as 
can be caused (only) by the activity of One who is omniscient. 
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17- That logic by w hich the Vateesika has proved the Lord (rod 
through the process of elimination—that has to be adopted here 
(by us also). In this respect, both our systems are alike. 

18. Beoause time, karma, prakrti, etc., are non-intelligent, the 
Lord Siva is different from them). And because individual souls 
are all possessed of very limited knowledge, He (the Lord Siva) 
has to be accepted as no other than an Omniscient Being. 

19. The autlioritativeness of the Vedas is accepted, because 
they have been brought out bj the Omniscient Lord. The 
authoritativeness of the Smrtis and such other (sacred writings) 
results from their being based upon these [Vedas). 

20. Svarga (or the celestial world of enjoyment) and the final 
salvation of the soul’s deliverance (apararga) come only to those 
who faithfully perform the karmas (or works) which are ordained 
in tho Vedas and in the Smrtis ; but they (viz., svarga and apavarga) 
never come to the heretics anywhere. 

21. The Lord Siva is described also in the Trtyamfiaka-manlra 
and other such (mantras) by means of such things as are (calcu¬ 
lated) to remind one of what is good to be adopted in the (daily) 
practice of religion. 

22. It has been explained by means of reasoning and other 
such (aids) that, on observing among other things the shower of 
rain as the visible result of the performance of tho sacrifice 
known as Kariri§ti, t'aixh has to be placed in these (two) unseen 
things, namely, svarga (heavenly paradise) and apavarga (the final 
deliverance of the soul). 

2d. The whole lot of tho scriptures produced by T Buddha 
and others (like him) is unauthoritative like the language of the 
insane, because those scriptures have been composed by persons 
who were not wise and trustworthy. 

24. What the thorny hedge is for the protection of the 
growth of (the crops raised from) the seeds (sown iu the fields), 
that the hedge consisting of logical reasoning is for the safe¬ 
guarding of the truths expounded in the Vedas. 

25. Logical reasoning supports right knowledge; and it is 
associated with three processes of dialectics. These dialectic 
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processes are understood to be only three, viz., discussion, contro¬ 
versy and cavil. 

26. A discussion is (that which is carried on) by the student 
with the teacher with the object of learning the truth. Neither 
victory nor defeat is (the aim) here. Both these (arise as aims), 
however, in relation to controversy and cavil. 

27. In regard to controversy, as also in regard to cavil, there 
are four constituent requisites, viz., a disputant, a counter- 
disputant, a questioner, and a president of the assembly (wherein 
the parties carry on their dialectic contests). 

28. The counter-disputant, whenever he is in dread of defeat 
due to his (own) ignorance of the appropriate answer, should 
conquer the disputant either by (the process of) perversion or by 
(the pointing out of) self-confutation and other such defects (in 
his arguments). 

29. In regard to the person who utilises (in his arguments 
the process of) perversion or (the pointing out of) self-confutation, 
one should set up a final refutation. That which puts an end 
to a dialectic exposition is said to be the final refutation. 

30—33. Of these, (the trick of) perversion is of three kinds, 
being based on the secondary sense of words, on thoir general 
significance, or on tiro (ambiguity of the) language (used by the 
opponent). When it is said by a disputant that a certain dvija 
(or twice-born Brahmin) knows (all) the four Vedas, if -the 
opponent finds fault with this, taking for the purpose a general 
view (of the situation), and says—“ Is this anything wonderful ? 
To be the knower of the four Vedas is quite in keeping with (his) 
being a Brahmin {dvija)'' —then, as a refutation (of this 
position), its over-comprehensiveness should be brought out by 
means of (appropriately argumentative) sentences. When a 
disputant gives out (for instance)—“This Vedic student is a 
nava-vastra there would be verbal perversion (in the controversy) 

* The word nava means both ‘ new ' and ‘ nine ’ in Sanskrit, so that a nava- 
vastra may be either ‘he who has a new doth ’ or ‘ho who has nine cloths.’ 
The speaker here uses the expression in the former sense, bat his opponent 
purposely misunderstands him in the latter sense. 
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there, if the speaker is refuted (by hia opponent) by saying— 
“ Where are the nine cloths of this (student) ? ” By reason of 
its being opposed to the intended purport (of the speaker, this 
sort of reply) stultifies the meaning aimed at (by him). 

34. An argument which is destructive of one’s own (position), 
or a replv which is well capable of being found fault with—that 
is self-confutation. 'Phis consists of twenty-four varieties. 

35. Where a corn dor-disputant employs the twenty-four kinds 
of (arguments leading to) self-confutation and thus gives erroneous 
answers, what has to be urged (to put him down) is final 
refutation. 

36—38. The various kinds of self-confutation are (dependent 
upon) what follow: likeness, unlikeness, equality, superiority, 
inferiority, describability and indescribahility, alternative suppo¬ 
sition, applicability, inapplicability, and the process of accom¬ 
plishing the end in view’, incident, counter-illustration, ineffective¬ 
ness, doubt, presumption from circumstances, uniformity, and 
what are called logical proof and inconclusive argument, action 
perceptibility, the invariable and the variable. Since these 
happen to be the means of giving rise to (the sense of) samenesE 
(in relation to both the sides of an argument), they are (also) 
known as the (differ* ait J kinds of ‘ sameness ’ (in dialectics). 

39-40. When th re is complete ignorance of the right answers 
(to be given in an argument), absolute defeat will be the 
result. Accordingly, (even) by means of controversy and cavil, 
one has to refute those who are outside the pale of the Vedas, 
and then, for the purpose of satisfying the Lord God, one bae 
to perform only Hindi works as are enjoined in the Vedas. By 
means of tbe power of yoga (meditation and mental concentra¬ 
tion) obtainod through His grace, he, who is desirous of obtaining 
the final deliverance of his soul, will obtain (that) deliverance. 

41—43. Iu the condition of final release there will be the 
experience of eternal bliss without (any perception whatsoever 
of) sense-objects. 

I choose to be a fox in the beautiful Brndavana iu preference 
to that altogether blitsless salvation of soul-deliverance, which has 
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been taught by the Vaisesika , who, by means of the sacrifices pre¬ 
scribed in the Vedas and by means of the grace of the Lord, 
wishes to attain with great effort the (altogether feelingless) state 
of a swoon, a condition of existence similar to that of a stone. 
Indeed, it lias been already stated that the final deliverance (of the 
soul) results from that yoga, which is the outcome of loving 
devotion directed to Hari (or the God Yisnu). 

44-441. Yoga has eight essential constituents, namely, 
internal self-restraint, external restraint of conduct, assumption 
of postures, controlling of the breath, drawing the senses into 
the mind within, and sustained attention, and intense meditation, 
and self-realisation. The Sankhya will explain these at length. 

Thus ends the sixth chapter, known fis the theory of the Naiyd- 
yikas, in the Sarva-darsana siddhanta-sahyraha , composed by the 
venerable Sahkaraoarya. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE THEORY OP PBABHAKABA. 

1. Now, tho theory of the teacher Prabhakara, who, even out 
of rivalry with his (own) preceptor, extolled the Purva-mimamsd, 
will be briefly described- 

2 -‘S. According to (this) teacher, there are five categories, 
namely, substance, quality, action, generality and subordination— 
which, along with power, similarity and number, are understood 
to be (altogether) of eight different kinds : there is no particularity, 
and there is no non-existence as apart from the (correlated) surface 
of the earth, etc. : and only that work which is ordained in the 
Vedas can be the bestower of the salvation of soul-emancipation, 
and no other (work is capable of being the bestower of such 
salvation). 

4 — 6 . Indeed, ho becomes subject to bondage, who performs 
such karmas as have desirable (selfish) objects in view, or such 
(karmas) as arc prohibited (in the scriptures). The (contents of 
the) Vedas are divisible into four kinds, as vidhis (or mandatory 
injunctions), arthacddas (or explanatory disquisitions), mantras 
(or metrical hymns), and namadheyas (or names). These ( Vedas) 
have the mandatory injunctions as their important subject-matter, 
and teach us what constitute (our) duties as well as what do not 
constitute (our) duties. Such injunctions—as ‘ The dtman (or self) 
has to be known are contained in the Aruna, (that is, in the 
Upanisads), and clearly enjoin there (the acquisition of) the 
knowledge of the self as it really is. The dtman (or self) is 
different from the intellect, the senses, and the body, and is all- 
pervading and unchanging. 

7. In the cognition of objects, it appears to he varied in 
form in relation to every one of the (many) fields (of objective 
cognition). In (the perception)—“ I know the pot well surely 
there arises to a person at once a threefold cognition. 
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8 . Indeed, to the (perceiving) person, the pot appears as 
constituting the object of knowledge, the agential subject of 
knowledge (appears) as derived from the ego-idea, and the knowl¬ 
edge (itself appears) as a self-luminous something. 

9-10. The Vaimika has declared that the final deliverance of 
the soul results from the cessation of the activities of the instru¬ 
ments (of the soul). Accordingly, he, being anxious to cross 
the shoreless ocean of unendurable namsara, wishes to attain that 
(final) deliverance of tho soul, which is (merely) a state of existence 
similar to that of a stone, and is the outcome of the destruction 
of volitional effort, pleasure, pain, desire, merit, demerit, etc. 

11. The destruction of pleasure, which is (itself) achieved 
with pain, is as desirable as the destruction of pain (itself). The 
experience of eternal bliss cannot, moreover, be admitted in rela¬ 
tion to the attributeless (soul). 

12. One should not create a change of view in (the minds of) 
those ignorant persons who aro attached to karma (or ritualistic 
work). Tho path to he adopted hy those who have renounced the 
world is different; (and that) is not at all suited to those who are 
devoted to (ritualistic) work. 

13. Therefore, considering that they are enjoined (in the 
scripture), sacrifices and other religious duties have (all) to be 
performed. Otherwise, the harm of sinfulness will befall those 
who are qualified only to live the life of (ritualistic) works. 

14. Those, who solely depend upon (such) works alone, will 
(also) attain unsurpassable good (in the end). There is (in fact) 
no superior deity other than what is aimed at by the use of the 
ending of the fourth (or dative) case. 

15. Ou the lines laid down by bis preceptor, Bhatta 
(Kumarila), this teacher Prabhakara set at naught (all) those 
who (then) stood outside the pale of the Vedas, and promulgated 
(his) authoritative teaching in relation to those who are qualified 
(merely) for (the life of ritualistic) works. 

Thus ends tho seventh chapter, known as the theory of 
Prabhakara, in the Sarva-darmna-siddhdnta-sangraha , composed by 
the venerable Sahkaracarya. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SYSTEM OF (KUMARILA) BHATTAcARYA. 

1 . The great teacher Bhatta, who was a particular incarna¬ 
tion of Kumara (the war-god), established well on earth the 
(religious) path of the Vedas, which had been in fact set at 
naught by the Bauddhas and other atheists in former times. 

2. On giving up both those (kinds of) works, whioh have 
(either) the attainment of particular desired objeots in view, or 
are prohibited by the scripture, the wise man, whose mind is 
purified, attains the highest bliss through performing such works 
as are ordained (in the scripture). 

3. Tho results of the works, that have particular desired 
objects in view, have, in accordance with those (very) works 
having (such) specially desired objeots in view, to be enjoyed only 
after being born again by (those) men who perform the works with 
specially desired objects in view. 

4. But he, who performs the works prohibited by the scripture, 
has, after being born in the form of worms, insects, etc., to enjoy 
the (bitter) fruits of forbidden works, and has to go lower and 
lower down into hell. 

5. Therefore, both duty and non-duty have to be (clearly) 
made out by the wise man after due enquiry Both of them have 
soriptural injunction as their authoritative basis, and do not fall 
within the scope of perception and such other (criteria of truth). 

fi. The Vedas contain four different kinds (of topics), namely, 
vidhi (or mandatory injunctions), arthavada (or explanatory dis¬ 
quisitions), mantra (or metrical hymns), and ndmadheya (or names). 
The Vedas have the mandatory injunctions for their chief subject- 
matter, and thus teach us (mainly) about duties and non-duties. 

7. That (kind of) sentence in the Vedas happens to be a com¬ 
mandment, whioh turns men away from what is forbidden, or 
8 
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makes them become engaged in the performance of prescribed 
duties; and it is indicated by means of the potential mood, the 
imperative mood, the potential passive participles and other 
(similar verbal forms). 

8 . Whatever sentence here (in the Vedas) censures forbidden 
things or praises such things as are enjoined—that is an arthavada : 
it has the force of an authoritative means of knowledge, for the 
reason that it forms an auxiliary part of injunctions. 

9. Mantras are those constituent elements of (ritual) works, 
which throw light on what has to be accomplished (through such 
works). Those things which happen to be the names of sacrifices, 
etc., in the Vedas, they are the ndmadheyas in fact. 

10 . The injunction—“ The diman (or self) has to be known ”— 
and other (similar injunctions) which are given in the Arums (or 
Upanisads) enjoin on individual souls the knowledge relating to 
the Brahman who is the Supreme Soul. 

11. On the strength of the two (following) logical syllogisms, 
the Bauddhas distinctly find fault even with the Vedas : and the 
denial of the duties, etc., which are derived from those (Vedas 
themselves) as source, follows (thence) as a matter of course. 

12. (Firstly), the Vedas are no authoritative means of knowl¬ 
edge, because they possess the characteristics of spoken sentences, 
(even) like the sentences of the man in the street. Again (they 
are not authoritative) because they are the productions of unwise 
and untrustworthy persons, like the speech of the insane. 

13. This (argument) is not right: the two reasons given 
above are quite ineffective (here). Simply because they (the Vedas) 
happen to he (made up of) sentences, it does not follow that 
the Vedas have not the character of an authoritative means of 
knowledge. 

Id. The (other) reason given by you, to the effect that they are 
composed by unwise and untrustworthy persons, is (also) useless 
(here). Want of authoritativeness (in relation to ordinary utter¬ 
ances) may well result from the mere fact of (their) having been 
uttered by an unwise and untrustworthy person. But it cannot 
be so in the case of revealed scriptures. 
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15. The oharacter of being produced by unwise and untrust¬ 
worthy persons cannot (at all) become (associated as) a blemish 
with the eternal Vedas. In regard to human utterances, (however), 
there may always be the faults of deceitfulness, eto., (in association 
with them), 

16—19. As (we hold that) the Vedas are not personal produc¬ 
tions, we have no suspicion of any faultiness whatsoever (in relation 
to them). A few Naiyayikas and others, who believe in the authori¬ 
tativeness (of the Vedas ) on account of their having been given 
out by the Lord, take objection to the view that the Vedas do not 
possess the characteristics of personal productions, (and say) that 
t'he Vedas are to them of (divinely) personal origin, inasmuch a.s 
they possess the character of (being made up of) sentences like the 
Bkarata and other such works, and that (nevertheless) the authori¬ 
tativeness (of the Vedas) is also well established in that they 
have been produced by the Lord of all. In regard to (all) works 
of personal origin, it is right to ask whether or not there is 
authoritativeness (in them). There being no speaker in respeot 
of the (original productive utterance of the) Vedas , even such a 
talk (about authoritativeness) is impossible (in relation to them). 
The eternality whioh is predicated of the Vedas (by us) is (there¬ 
fore) utilised to establish their authoritativeness, 

20 . (To hold) that the reason of the authoritativeness (of the 
Vedas) is (to be found) entirely in their being produced by the 
Lord of all—that is not right. With the help of which criterion 
of truth is the Lord in this connection assumed to exist P 

21. If He be so assumed with the aid of scripture, then (it is 
asked) whether the scripture is eternal or non-eternal. If it be 
eternal, then what is (the meaning of) this assumption of (he 
agency of the Lord in regard to it (as a thing produced by 
Him) P 

22—23 In regard to the view (that the scripture is) non¬ 
eternal, there will arise the fallacy of reciprocal dependence. 
That the authoritativeuess of the scripture is due to its being 
the language of the Lord, and that the Lord is (in His turn) estab¬ 
lished by means of that same scripture, is accordingly the fallacy 
8 * 
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of reciprocal dependence (here). Therefore, it is well established 
that the Fedas are possessed of authoritativeness altogether in 
themselves. 

24-25. Further, it is also (thus) established that (the teachings 
bearing upon) duty and non-duty fall entirely within the scope of 
the Vedas. It may, however, be objected (here) that, (even) without 
the Vsdas, the yogins perceive directly and clearly (what is) dharma 
(or duty), in the manner of (other persons perceiving) the fruit 
of the emblic myrobalan when placed on the palm of the hand. 
How (then) can the Vedas be the sole source of authority (in relation 
to duty) ? It is not right to say so (in obj ection); the yoyin 
cannot be different in nature from such as are like ourselves. 

26—31. He also perceives objects with the help of the five 
senses and does not go beyond. Perception and what is called 
inference, and then comparison (or analogy), presumption from 
ciroumstances, and also the negative proof of non-perception— 
(these) do not indeed teach us duty. Perception, which gives rise 
to the knowledge of existing things by means of the contact of 
.the several senses (with them), cannot surely apprehend that which 
has passed away or that which has not (yet) arrived. Owing to 
the non-existence of anything which has the character of being an 
invariable concomitant of dharma (or duty), inference also does 
not evidently give rise to the knowledge of duty and non-duty. 
As there is nothing (at all) anywhere which resembles duty, etc,, 
comparison (or analogy), which (only) apprehends similarities, 
cannot he the means of making out duty and non-duty. If, by 
means of the evidence of circumstantial presumption, only a 
general proposition is arrived at to the effect that duty is the cause 
of pleasure and non-duty (the cause) of pain, there is nothing 
wrong (in it). (But) a general rule cannot be put into practice. 
Moreover, (such a rule) may then be found to be too late (in 
coming, when duty has to be actually judged by its result). 

32-33. Sacrifices, etc., are (all) to be adopted in practice, being 
the particular things enjoined by the mandatory injunctions 
(in the Vedas). The (negative) proof of non-peroeption cannot 
throw light on merit (as associated with duty) and on demerit (as 
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associated with non-duty); because it is always in the absence 
of the (first) five means of knowledge that this (negative proof 
of non-perception) has scope to operate. Therefore, it is estab¬ 
lished that duty and non-duty fall exclusively within the scope (of 
the authority) of the Vedas. 

34. The work which is enjoined exclusively by the Vedas yields 
the salvation of final deliveranoe; and none other than that (yields 
such deliverance). Therefore, one who is desirous of final deliver¬ 
ance, should not, in respect of this matter, be engaged (either) 
in those (activities) which have particular objects of desire 
in view or in those which are prohibited (by the Vedas). 

35—38. One should perform the daily obligatory and the 
occasionally obligatory (works) with the object of avoiding the 
harm of sinfulness that will (otherwise) arise. In regard to the 
Supreme Self taught in (the scriptural injunction)—“ The Atman 
(or Self) should be known, etc.”—the knowledge (of that Supreme 
Self) is certainly (capable of being) born in the individual selves. 
The diman (or the self) of him, who performs the works enjoined 
(in the scripture) and practises the yoga consisting of praiydhdra 
and the other constituent elements, is (indeed) realised at last 
through direct perception (by him) with the aid of the (internal) 
organ of manas (or the faculty of attention) as the instrument. 
The dtman is both differentiated and undifferentiated, and is like 
the (conception of the) ox, (for instance), both real and unreal. 
Although (the aimav is) differentiated when in the form of 
individual souls,yet Hois undifferentiated as the Supreme (Soul)— 
is unreal in the form of individual selves and real in the form of 
the Supreme (Self). 

39. Just as the generic characteristics of the ox are made out 
only in relation to particular oxen characterised by the variegated 
colour (and the other colours), so the Supreme Soul also has to be 
understood to exist as if continuously threaded through (all) the 
individual souls. 

40. By means of the mantras known as traiyambaha, etc., He 
is to be worshipped and meditated upon by all those who are 
desirous of (the salvation of) final release. He (who thus worships 
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and meditates upon God) obtains the (blessed) condition of true 
self-abidance, even by meditating upon Him as possessed of 
(some) super-imposed form. 

41-41|. In the state of final deliverance, there occurs, (even) 
in the absence of the objects of the senses, the experience of the 
highest bliss. Through (this) experience of eternal bliss, all those, 
who are desirous of (the salvation of) final release, become freed 
from attachment to the objects of the senses, and reach that 
condition of final deliverance from which there is no returning 
(to this world of samsdra). 

Thus ends the eighth chapter, known as the system of 
Bhattaearya, in the Sarva-iarxana-siddhdnta-sangraha composed 
by the venerable Sankaracarya. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE SANKHYAS. 

1. Now the doctrines of the Sankhya will be briefly described. 
The science of the Sahkhyas is of two kinds, namely, thiestical 
and non-theistical. 

2. Kapila produced the non-theistical ( Sankhya ) and Patanjali 
(produced) the other. Kapila is (the incarnation of) Vasudeva 
(Visnu), and Patanjali is (the incarnation of) Ananta (the divine 
serpent). 

3. Kapila teaches that the final liberation (of the soul) results 
through knowledge, while Patanjali teaches (that it results) from 
yoga (or practical application). A yd gin (however) stands in need 
of that knowledge of ohe ultimate principles which is given out in 
the system of Kapila. 

4. In the Vedas, the Smriis, the Itihdsas, the Pur anas, the 
Mahabharata, etc., and also in the scriptures of the Saivas and 
others, the teachings given in the Sankhya (system) are clearly 
seen (to be adopted). 

5. From the discrimination of the manifest and the unmanifest, 
the knowledge of the purusa (the individual soul) itself results ; 
and through this (knowledge) there arises to men unfailingly the 
absolute cessation of the three miseries. 

6-7. Misery is adhydtmika, or adhibhautiko , or adhidaivika. 
The adhydtmika (misery) consists of mwntal pain and of diseases 
such as boils, etc. The adhibhautika misery is that which is caused 
by worms and other such living creatures. The adhidaivika 
misery is that which is caused by rain, sun, eto. 

8. By means of the knowledge of the dtman (the indi¬ 
vidual soul), all the miseries unfailingly and absolutely cease to 
be. The freedom which results the soul) from other means 
(than this knowledge of the dtman ) is subject to decadence and 
improvement. 
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9. Except by means of the knowledge of the nltimate principles, 
the final freedom (of the soul) cannot arise : (it cannot he produoed) 
by any other means, such as medicinal and magical herbs, sacrifices, 
etc., which give rise to (the attainment of) svarga and other similar 
results, and (thus) fall within the scope of the three ‘qualities’ 
(of sattva , rajas, and tamas). 

10. To him alone, who knows the twenty-fi ve principles consist¬ 
ing of the manifest, the unmanifest, etc., there comes i;he clear 
knowledge of the atman (or self). 

11. He who knows the twenty-five principles may live in 
whatever estate of life (he likes). Whether he (happens to) be a 
person characterised by matted hair or by’ shaven head or by 
locks of hair—(he) will obtain final freedom : there is no doubt 
about this. 

12 —14. The twenty-five principles are—the purvsta (individual 
soul), the prakrti (primordial nature-matter), the great principle 
of intellect, the principle of egoity; similarly sound, touch, colour 
(or form), and tasto, and smell; the ear, the skin, the eye, the 
tongue, the nose ; and again speech, hands, feet, the anus (as the 
organ of evacuation), the organ of reproduction, and similarly 
manas (the faculty of attention) ; earth and water, light,, air, and 
ether ( akasa) also. 

I shall now explain the manner of creation. This world is 
made up of the principles (now mentioned). 

15-16. Everything (in the world) is indeed a produot of the 
prakrti. The prakrti is eternal, one, and non-intelligent. Although 
he (the atman) is passively indifferent, yet, being influenced by 
the three qualities of the prakrti, he appears as if he were an 
agent (in the act of creation). Through the association (of 
prakrti ) with that (atman) possessed of consciousness, there arises 
creation. (This is) like the association of a lame person with a 
blind one (for mutual helpfulness). Prakrti forms the equili¬ 
brium of the three qualities: the qualities are sattva, rajas, and 
tamas. 

3 7. When sattva rises, then (will there be born) pleasure, love, 
tranquillity, modesty, lightness of body, patience and forgiveness, 
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courage, magnanimity, restraint of the Benses, and the illumi¬ 
nation of knowledge. 

18. When the quality of rajas rises, t]ien (there will be bom) 
covetousness, anguish, auger, quarrel, egotism, lying, worldly 
activity, and boastfulness also. 

19. When the quality of tamos rises, then (there will be born) 
drowsiness, stupidity, sleep, heaviness of body, laziness, ignorance, 
and carelessness, and so forth. 

20 In connection with the system as thought out by Vyksa in 
the Mahabhdrata, I shall clearly describe well as they are, and at 
great length, (nil) the details in respect of (these) three ‘ qualities 

21. The mahat (or the great principle of intellect) is pro¬ 
duced out of the prokrti , and out of this (mahat) the principle of 
egoity ( ahahkara ). Out of this are produced the five (things) 
known as the. rudimentary principles ( tatimdtras ); they are 
indeed subtle elements. 

22—24. From these are produced what are called speech, hands 
and feet, the anus (as the organ of evacuation), the organ of 
reproduction, and what are spoken of as sound, touch, and colour 
(or form), and taste and smell ; and also ether ( akasa ), air, fire, 
water and earth—only as they are in the subtle condition but not 
otherwise. 

Just as a cloth, which is produced out of white threads, is purely 
white, so also the creation of the principles of nature is of three 
kindB in accordance with the three ‘ qualities ’ (of prakrti). The 
things having the nature of the quality of sattva have been created 
(first); and then out of them have been produced the (various) 
organs of sense. 

25. These (organs) are five (in number), namely, the ear, the 
skin, the eye, the tongue and the nose. By means of these, he 
(the purusa) perceives sound, touch, colour (or form), taste and 
smell (respectively). 

26-27. (Then) there are those (things) which have been 
produced out of the quality of rajas • and out of them (have been 
derived) afterwards the organs of activity, consisting of what 
are known as (the organ of) speech, hands and feet, and the anus 
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(as the organ of evacuation), and also the organ of reproduction; 
aDd similarly (are) also (derived) the activities of speaking, 
seizing, going, evacuating the bowels, and enjoying pleasure. 
The mavan, which is called the internal organ (of attention), has 
to he understood to be the eleventh organ. 

28. Out of other things, derived, from the quality of tamas, 
the elements—namely, earth, water, light, and air and ether— 
have been born. 

29. These are indeed the twenty-five principles that have been 
given out by me. These are the very (things) that have to be 
learnt in detail through the mouth of a preceptor. 

30. The individual souls are at the time of universal dissolu* 
tion absorbed into the prakrti, (they) being (then) possessed of 
subtle bodies. Under the influence of the ‘ qualities ’ (of prakrti) 
and their own karmas (or the impressed results of works), they 
(the individual souls) assume various (physical) forms (beginning 
with) that of (the four-faced) Brahma and ending with that of 
inanimate objects. 

31. In fact the whole of this world exists in a subtle form in 
the prakrti (itself). It only becomes manifest (in creation). It 
is not desirable (to hold) that the production (of an entity) out of 
non-entity is (possible). 

32. According to the view that (an entity) may be produced 
out of non-entity, things like the horns of a hare would also 
become possible (as entities). If the oil (produced out of sesamum 
seeds) does not already exist in the sesamum, then it must be 
possible to find it in sand and such other things also. 

33. The fault pointed out by you, that, (in this system), 
a produced effect has also to become a producer, cannot prove 
to be (a fault at all) in relation to the view which maintains 
(oreation to be a modified) manifestation (of what has been 
already in existence) : because there are causes (here) which 
give rise to (such) manifestations (of modification). 

34-35. Individual souls may be proved to exist in every 
one of the bodies (of all kinds of beings), and (they) are (thus) 
many in number. If (the soul of all beings) be (only) one, (then) 
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all (beings) would have to die at the same time or be bom (at the 
same time) ; (or) when one man saw (anything), all would 
have to see (that same thing) at that same time. Hence the 
multiplicity of souls follows (as a logical consequence), and (the 
idea of) non-duality (in regard to the atman ) is inappropriate. 

36. The teaching, given in the scriptural injunction—“ The 
atman has to be known, etc., ”—and in other similar injunctions, 
relates to such duties as tend to turn (men) away from (worldly) 
activity, and bestows (on them) the final freedom of the soul. 
The other (kind of prescribed duty) loads (men) to (worldly) 
activity. 

37. Although the sacrifices, known as Agnistoma, etc., are 
enjoined in the soripture, yet they are all intended for the attain¬ 
ment of (certain) desired objects. These (ritual works) have (all) 
to be understood to constitute the duties that appertain to active 
(wordly) life, inasmuch as they impel (men to live) the life of 
(wordly) activity. 

38. By means of (the righteousness of) duty, men rise aloft; 
by means of (the unrighteousness of) non-duty, they go down. 
The final release of the soul results exclusively from knowledge. 
It is through ignorance that man gets into the bondage (of 
samara). 

39. If the sacrifices, which are performed as offerings unto the 
Brahman, give rise to the final emancipation of the soul, then it 
will follow that they are not sacrifices (at all), for the reason that 
the meaning of the mantras (to be used in them) is made (thus) 
into something other (than itself). 

40. Accordingly, sacrifices and other such duties lead (men) 
to the life of samara. (Sti(l) such things as give rise to the 
prosperity of men have (often) to be accomplished even with 
the aid of unco rumen ded means. 

Thus ends the ninth chapter, known as the Sahkhya system 
of Kapila Vasudeva, in the Sarva-dariana-siddhmta-sangraha 
composed by the venerable Sahkaracarya. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE SYSTEM OP PATANJALI. 

1. I shall now explain the system of Patanjali, which is the 
theistic S&nkhya. Patanjali is (the incarnation of) Ananta (the 
divine serpent) and is the promulgator of the science of yoga. 

2. One, who knows the twenty-five principles and the Purusa 
(or the Lord) beyond the prakrti , acquires perfection in yoga ; 
through yoga the destruction of evil is brought about. 

3-4. The twenty-five principles, namely, the purusa (or 
individual soul) the prakrti , the mahat (or the great principle of 
intellect), the principle of egoity, the sixteen (principles) consisting 
of the rudimentary elemental principles with (their) modifications, 
also the (five) great elements—these have all been well explained 
by the sage (Kapila) himself. The view that the final emancipation 
of the soul results from pure (and simple) knowledge is indicative 
of mere laziness. 

5—10. Even in the cate of one who has acquired knowledge, 
mental misapprehension certainly occurs occasionally through 
errors. Although a person has his ignorance destroyed by moans 
of the knowledge imparted to him by his preceptor, still it is 
only by means of yoga that he can destroy that stain of evil 
which clings to the (otherwise clean) mirror of the body. The 
well-known sweet taste of jaggery, etc., is not, for example, 
(actually) experienced by those who suffer from bilious fever. 
Therefore one should destroy (these) tainting evils (which cling 
to the body). There is nothing other than yoga, which can 
accordingly destroy these evils appertaining to a man, who has 
acquired knowledge through the teachings of his preceptor, 
and has become free from attachment to (all) worldly objects of 
desire. (Men) do actions out of (selfish) desires, because of (the 
idea of their own) agency (in relation to those actions) which 
is due to ignorance. Then, in consequence of the ripening of 
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(their) karma (the impressed influence of works), there result 
(to them) birth, life, and enjoyment. The five afflictions are 
ignorance, and desire and aversion—both of which are born out 
of it—egoity, and anxious attachment. Ignoranoe is indeed the 
cause of all these (afflictions). Ignorance is the superimposition 
of the idea of the self on the body which is non-self. 

11—13. The body is made up of the five (great) elements (of 
nature). But the owner of the body is the self that is different 
from it. In regard to sons, grandsons, and such other progeny, 
which are all the offspring of that (body), as also in regard to the 
enjoyable objects of the body, such as houses, lands, etc.,'—the 
idea that they are all one’s own is also ignorance. Therefore, 
after his ignorance is destroyed, and after he is freed from desire 
and aversion, which are duo to that (ignorance), the person, who 
is not desirous of the fruits of works here (in this world) and 
there (in the other), should practise yoga with the object of 
attaining the final freedom of the soul. l’d<jra is that self-abidance 
(of the soul) which is consequent upon the suppression of the 
functionation of the thinking principle. 

14. (These) functionings (of the thinking principle), which are 
differentiated into those which are associated with the ‘affliotions ’, 
and those which are not (so) associated with the ‘ afflictions *, 
will not be described here. Una should go through that (kind of) 
practical application to work (in life) which directly leads on 
(men) to (the practice of) yoga. 

15. This (sort of) practical application consists in tapas 
(penance), in the silent repetition of mantras (prayer-formulas), 
and in firm love and devotion to the Lord God. The Lord God is 
He, who is free from the ‘ afflictions ’ and from the influence of the 
fructification of karma (operating as merit or demerit) and from 
other such things, arid is (also) omniscient (at the same time). 

16. Because He is not limited by time, (He) is considered 
to be superior to Brahma and the other (gods). Pranava (the 
mystic syllable Oik) is denotative of Him ; and the silent repeti¬ 
tion thereof (gives rise to) the mental comprehension of what is 
denoted by it. 
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17—19. The destruction of the obstacles to (the practice of) 
yoga takes place (in this manner), and thereby the mind becomes 
turned inwards (towards itself). Laziness, severe ailments, care¬ 
lessness, langour, doubt, unsteadiness of mind, want of faith, 
deluded perception, pain, cheerlessness of mind, ardent attachment 
to the objects of the senses, defects appertaining to breathing 
in and to breathing out, unrestrainable shivering of the body— 
these and other similar evils form naturally the obstacles to yoga. 

20. One should accordingly destroy the obstacles (to yoga,) by 
means of the earnest worship of the Lord. The purification of 
the mind, as a means for attaining success in yoga, has to be 
accomplished through (tire continued exercise of) friendliness and 
other such (suitable feelings). 

21. (The feeling of) friendliness should be exercised in relation 
to men of wisdom, and (that of) pity in relation to persons in 
distress. Pleased satisfaction should be shown in relation to 
righteousness, and indifference in rolation to those that are sinful. 

22-23. Devotional service in holy places of pilgrimage, asso¬ 
ciation with good people, repeated endeavour to live the life of 
the Lord, (the effort to arrive at) the mental comprehension of 
the inner soul—by means of these and other similar endeavours 
the mind of the yogin (becomes) well purified, and is (then) enabled 
to conoeive (correctly) the things which are very minute as also the 
things which are (very) big. 

24—2o. When that which is harmful is removed from what 
constitutes the instrument (for the practice) of the (various) 
constituent parts of yoga , (then there arises) the illumination of 
knowledge. The constituents of yoga are eight in number, viz., 
internal self-control, external regulation, bodily postures, control of 
the breath, withdrawal of the senses from outside objects, fixity of 
attention, meditative concentration, and attentive self-realisation. 
They are (described) in detail thus :— 

26, Abstaining from (inflicting) injury, truthfulness, abstention 
from stealing, celibacy, and freedom from acquisitive covetous¬ 
ness—these are the five elements of internal self-control, which are 
known to be in accordance with (one’s) birth, etc. 
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27. The elements of external regulation, are cleanliness, glad¬ 
some contentment, austerity, (repetition of) religious hymns (or 
mystical formulas), and the worship-of the Lord. Now, I shall 
desoribe the results of internal self-control and of external 
regulation when they are successfully carried out. 

28. The result of abstaining from (all) injury is the abandon¬ 
ment of enmity near where he (who abstains from injury) happens 
to be. From truthfulness arises the non-vanity of language, and 
from abstention from stealing comes the acquisition of (all) gems 
(of value). 

29. From celibacy comes the acquisition of energy, and from 
the freedom from acquisitive covetousness there arises the knowl¬ 
edge of (past) births. Cleanliness gives rise to the absence of 
disgust in connection with one’s own body, as also to the avoidance 
of contaot with wioked people. 

30. Tho results of mental purity are the purification of 
(the whole) constitution, good-minded-ness, singleness of purpose, 
subjugation of the senses, and fitness for self-realisation. 

31. The yd gin obtains unsurpassable joy as the result of his 
gladsome contentment. The result of (the practice of) austerity 
is to endow the senses and the body with superior powers. 

32. Through the endowment of the senses with superior powers, 
there arises the ability to see objects at a distance, etc. By means of 
the endowment of the body with superior powers, he, who has (thus 
come to possess) a divinely gifted body, acquires the (supra-normal) 
power of beooming as small as an atom and other such (powers). 

33. Through the silent repetition of religious hymns (or 
mystical prayer-formulas), there results the attraction of the gods 
(towards the aspirant); and through the worship of the Lord, 
there arises samadhi (or self-realisation). That which is firm and 
agreeable is the (proper) posture (in all eases); thereby the 
destruction of the pairs of opposites (such as heat and cold, pain 
and pleasure, desire and aversion) takes place. 

34. The yogins have to adopt in sitting the postures called padma, 
bhadra , and mayura. as also the vtra, smstika, and kukkuta postures 
—which are all described in (works bearing on) the science of yoga. 
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35. The control of the breath oonaists in a regulated, restraint 
(exercised) in relation to inspiration and expiration ; it is in faot 
to be practised by the (aspiring) yogin in the three ways known as 
recaka, puraka, and kumbhaka. 

36. Recaka results from expelling the air that is within ; puraka 
results from filling in (the lrmgs) with air ; but the kumbhaka is 
(the condition) characterised by motionlessness (of air) owing to 
(it) being (then) as if in a well-filled pot. 

37. There is a fourth (kind of) breath-control ( prandyama), 
in which the air is in its own (natural) condition, being dissociated 
from the recaka , puraka and kumbhaka (processes) ; this (state 
of the natural self-abidance of the breath) destroys the sins 
arising out of (one’s) nescience. 

38. The process of sense-withdrawal consists in drawing away 
the wandering senses from their objects ; and the result of this 
(process) is the subjugation of the senses. 

39. Fixing the attention is the (process of) fixing the mind on 
some (object well defined in) space ; and it is in fact of two kinds, 
in consequence of (this defined) space being internal or external. 
The external (object defined in) space consists of images and suoh 
other things. 

40. The internal (object defined in) space consists of the 
oircle of the navel, the heart, and so on. The fixing of the mind 
thereon is morely (directing) its existence (to be) there; (it is) 
nothing else. 

41. Meditative concentration ( dhydna ) is a continued oneness 
of the idea (or conception in the mind) in relation to the oircle of 
the navel or other such (objects in definite internal) positions. 
Self-realisation ( samddhi ), however, consists in the endurance of 
the soul in relation to those same (positions) in the manner of a 
thing that is emptied of all its contents. 

42 . In relation to the three (constituents of yoga), beginning 
with the fixing of attention ( dharana) and looked upon as forming 
one topic (of description), there is, for the purpose of easily 
mentioning (all) three of them (at once), the technical name of 
tamyama. 
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43. By success in (the practice of) samyama, the expansion 
of the vision of wisdom takes place in the ease of the ydgin. 'i’l is 
sainyama has indeed to he practised, and its practical utilisation 
has to be in (accordance with) the following steps. 

44. The three (constituents of yoga), beginning with the fixing 
of attention ( dharana ), are indeed more essential (to the practice 
of yoga) than the (remaining) five, beginning with internal self- 
control ( yama ). That samadhi l self-realisation), which is absolute 
and indefinable, is higher than these three. 

45-46. Without winning success in (the practice of what 
happens to be) the lower step, one should not ascend to the 
higher (step). In ascending to the (higher) step without winning 
mastery (over the lower one), the yogm will be prone to (suffer 
from) ailments, such as hiccough, hard breathing, catarrh, pain in 
the ears and teeth and eyes, dumbness, dullness, cuugh, head-ache 
and fever. 

47. In relation to the person to whom (success in) yoga comes 
through the grace of the Lord, these ailments born of the lower 
and the higher steps do not at all occur. 

48. The whole (boi y) of (one’s) attributes ( dharma ) is only 
one (as an integral whole) : by undergoing modifications in the 
form of childhood, boyhood, youth, and old age, that (one and 
the same body of attributes), however, perishes in time (at last). 

49. In the case of a person, who has directed his mind out¬ 
wards, time passes away by day and by night through the idd 
and the pingald, He, who has directed his mind inwards, has 
to effeot the cessation of that (flow of time) with the help of the 
susumnd. 

50. The susumnd is the path of liberation; time is indeed 
deceived therein. Time consists of (what is determined with 
the aid of) the iroon and the sun; their two paths are well 
known. 

51. The clarified butter which is got out of milk cannot again 
assume the condition of milk. (Similarly), the atman (or the 
soul) that has been separated from the * qualities * cannot again 
become the possessor of ‘ qualities 

4 
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52. Just as the metallic ores, that have been turned into gold by 
che philosopher’s stone, cannot return to their former condition, so 
also the dtman (or soul) of the yogins (cannot return to its 
previous captive-condition). 

53. Those who practise yoga should always know the manner 
of arrangement of the system of blood-vessel-tubes. The msumnd 
goes into the head through an opening in the central baok-bone. 

54. The did and the phi gala are on the left and right of the 
region of the nose ; the idd is the path of the moon, and similarly 
the ping aid is the path of the sun. 

55. The kuhn is below, and goes to the genital organ and the 
testes and also to the anus; the visvodard and the dharand (go) 
respectively to the left aud to the other (i.e., the right) hands. 

5th The hasH-jihva and the yamsvim are known to he (of) the 
left and of the other (i.e.., the right) feet; the mrasvati is (of) the 
tongue and starts from behind the msumnd. 

57. The Aankhim. aud the payasmm are on the two sides of it, 
and are (of) the two ears ; the gdndhdri is (of) the left eye, and 
the pusan is (of) the right oye. 

58. The blood-vessel-tubes proceeding from the neck are (those 
of) the organs of sense and activity. The yogins have to understand 
(these) nddis to be (merely) tubular vessels and nothing else. 

59. The movement of the principal vital air and of its other 
varieties, which takes place only in (these) tubular vessels, should 
be made out exactly as it is. The functions of those (various 
kinds of vital air) have to be learnt from (works on) the science 
of yoga. 

60. The yogin becomes the knower of all things by practising 
samyama in relation to suitably defined objects of saihyama. By 
practising saihyama in relation to the innate impressions (stored up 
in the mind), there arises the knowledge of former births. 

61. By practising samyama in relation to elephants and other 
such (objects) as defined in apace, the strength of elephants and 
other like (animals) will result. The yogin obtains (the feeling 
of) friendliness, &o., by practising samyama in relation to friend¬ 
liness and other such (objects of meditation). 
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62. He will obtain the knowledge of (all) the constellations of 
stars by practising samyama in relation to the moon. By practising 
samyama in relation to the pole-star, the knowledge of the future 
is the result; and from the samyama relating to the sun, there 
results the knowledge of (all) the worlds. 

63. From the sawyama relating to the circle of the navel, there 
arises the knowledge of the arrangements of the various parts in 
the construction of the body. And from the samyama relating to 
the cavity of the ear, the cessation of hunger and thirst results. 

64. Steadiness results from (the samyama relating to) the nadi 
of the ear, and the knowledge of perfected beings (results) from 
(the samyama relating to) material light. From (the samyama re¬ 
lating to) the tip of the tongue, the consciousness of taste results ; 
and (from that relating to) the tip of the nose the feeling of smell 
(results). 

65—67. By the constant practice (of yoga), the colour of the 
(yarn’s) body comes to be of a beautiful complexion. In the 
course of a year the cessation of hunger and thiist is also brought 
about, in as much as the various powers and perfections due to 
yoga are produced (generally) in one year—such (powers and 
perfections) as moving about as one desires, the knowledge 
relating to tbiugs long past, &c., the purification of one’s own 
body and senses, and the weakening (of the grip) of old age and 
death. Soon after, with the aid of renunciation, freedom from the 
recurrence of re-hirths ( samara ) results to the yogin. 

68. To the person, who has accomplished success in (the 
practice of) yoga, coino the eight (extraordinary powers), beginning 
with (the power of) becoming as minute as an atom. As in thr 
case of Siva, so indeed (in his ease) there can be, in consequence of 
this (acquisition of powers), no obstruction to the final freedom of 
the soul. 

69. And among them (we have) the power of becoming 
extremely minute ( anima), the power of becoming extremely light 
(kzghimd), and similarly the power of becoming extremely great 
( mahima), the power of reaching things anywhere and from any¬ 
where ( prapti ), (the weightiness of) rulership [Mata), irresistible 

4 * 
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will ( prdkdmya), and similarly masterfulness (liitva), and that 
power of subduing all things (vatiim) which yields (to one all that 
one may) desire. 

Thus ends the tenth chapter, known as the system of Patanjali, 
the theistic Sdnkhya, in the Sarva-dar&am-siddhanta-sanyraha 
composed by the venerable Sankaracarya. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SYSTEM OE YEDAVYASA. 

1. Now, the essence of the Veins, which has been given out 
by Vyasa in the Mahc'-bharaia so as to he in agreement with all 
the Sdstras, is in fact derived from the system of the Sahkhyas by 
the believers in the Vedas. 

2. This world is made up of two things, namely, the //urusa 
and the prakrti. The higher (of these two), abiding in the ‘ city ’ 
made up of the rudimentary elemental principles, is held to be 
the purusa. 

3. (These) rudimentary principles are (indeed) the elements in 
their subtle condition, and they are mostly held to be characterised 
by the three ‘ qualities ’ (of sattva , rajas, and lamas). The prakrti 
(denotes) the (condition of) equalisation of (these) ‘ qualities 
and the qualities are saliva, rajas, and lamas. 

4. A mau’s bondage (in matter) is (his) happening to be 
swayed by the ‘qualities’, and his emancipation (from that 
bondage) is tc know how to discriminate between (these) ‘ quali¬ 
ties According to the nature of the * qualities ’ (which sway 
it), ana (man (or soul) is of the best, or of the middling, or of the 
worst kind. 

5-6. The best (atman) is (that of) one who is endowed with 
the quality of saliva, and has a phlegmatic temperament and is of 
the nature of (the element of) water. The middling (variety of) 
atman is in fact he who is endowed with the quality of rajas-, and 
he is known to be of a bilious temperament. The worst (atman), 
who is endowed with the quality of lamas, is of a rheumatic (or 
windy) temperament, for lamas is wind (looked upon as a humour 
of the body). The quality of sattva is (conceived to be) white (in 
colour), the quality of rajas (to be) red, and the quality of tamas 
(to be) grey (or) black. 
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7. Therefore the persons endowed with the quality of sattva, and 
the others (endowed with the other qualities), have (respectively) 
the nature of water, fire, and wind, and are white, red, and 
black (in colour). (They are) distinguished by means of their 
respective appearances, activities, Ac. 

8. (The person characterised by the quality of sattva ) has the 
colour of the prit/ant/u or of the <lured grass or of (shining) weapons 
of war or of lotuses or of gold, and is phlegmatic in temperament; 
the joints of his bones are invisible; he has a compact and broad 
chest; his body is big (and well grown). 

9. He is deep (and dignified), muscular and handsome, and has 
the (steady) gait of the elephant; he is noble-minded, and his 
voico is like (the sound of) the tabor ; ho is intelligent, merciful, 
truthful in speech, and straightforward. 

10. He is not (apt to be) troubled by the annoyances of petty 
griefs, and he is similarly (not troubled) by heat; he is abund¬ 
antly blessed with many sons and servants, is possessed of great 
vital potency, and is capable of enjoying delightful pleasures. 

11. He has a virtuous disposition, and is moderate in speech ; 
in no case does he speak harshly ; even in boyhood, he happens 
to be free from crying (in consequence of disappointment), and 
is unaffected by unsteady wishfnlness; he is never very muoh 
tormented by hunger. 

12. He eats (generally) a small quantity of sweet and gently 
warm food, and yet ho is strong; he inwardly puts up with 
enmities for long without retaliation. 

13. Courage, intelligence, memory, love, happiness, modesty, 
agility of body, freedom from indebtedness, equanimity in be¬ 
haviour, health fulness, absence of meanness, steadiness of purpose: 

14. Not (being prone) to indulge in boastful talk about 
pious deeds done in response to religion and charity, bestowing 
favours by the giving of gifts, and freedom from covetousness in 
relation to the wealth of others : 

15. And mercy for all beings—it is by means of these attributes 
that he who is oharacterised by sattva has to be diagnosed here (in 
this world). Tho man who is characterised by rajas has to be dis¬ 
tinguished here similarly by the attributes that appertain to rajas 
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16. Rajas is bile and that is fire itself ; or perhaps (this) fire 
is the product of that bile. The ( rajasa ) man of bilious 
temperament is characterised by unbearable thirst and is (much') 
troubled by hunger. He is given to unlimited eating. 

17. The hair (on Ids head) is brown, and he has few hairs (on 
the body); his face and feet and hands are ruddy; he cannot 
bear heat—and has a warm body; he perspires freely, and is 
possessed of an offensive smell. 

18. He becomes healthy through the clearing of the bowels, 
and thus the possessoi of a soft abdomen ; he is apt to become 
very angry, and proves to be a hero of excellent bearing and of 
(high) self-respect; he is in dread of distress, and is endowed with 
(great) learning. 

19. He is fond of dower-garlands and fragrant unguents, etc., 
and has a very happy and blight appearance; he lias (compara¬ 
tively) small vital potency, and his carnal desires are very limited ; 
he is not a loved favourite with women. 

20. Even in boyhood, he puts on grey hairs ; (or) having red 
hairs, he becomes subject, to the eye affection (called) nllikd : he is 
physically strong, entej prising, given to enjoyments, and is always 
in possession of wealth and greatness. 

21. He always eats such food aB is sweet and fresh ; he has no 
liking for what is pungent and sour; he takes food which is not 
vory hot, drinking much water while (doing so). 

22. His eyes have very 7 thin and scanty eye-lashes, and he is 
apt to be fond of cold water ; through anger and through the heat 
of the sun, he becomes quickly reddened in colour. 

23-24. Illiberality, unmercifulness, enjoyments based upon 
pleasure and pain, disregard of others out of personal pride, 
anxiety, cherishing enmity, taking away another’s wife, shame¬ 
lessness, and hypocrisy- -these are said to be the attributes of him 
who is characterised by rajas. And the attributes of the person 
characterised by iama,< are as follow:— 

25. It must be understood that uurigbteousness is the outcome 
of tamas , and the person characterised by tamas is dominated by 
(the humour of) wind. He is wretched, envious ; he is a thief, is 
unrefined, and firmly atheistic 
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23. The ends of his hairs are split to a great length; he is 
lean, blaok and very hairy ; his teeth are rough, incompactly set, 
and thick; and his body is grey with dust. 

27. His courage, intellect, activity, eye-sight, movement and 
memory are (all) unsteady; his friendship is unenduring, and his 
talk is always incoherent. 

28. He is a gormand, is addicted to hunting, and is full of dirt 
and fond of quarrels; he is incapable of bearing cold, is fickle- 
minded and fault-finding, and has a rough (broken) voice. 

29. His changeful talk (ever) relates to what is near at hand, 
and he is always given to take delight in music and musical 
instruments ; he enjoys sweets and other such things, and is (also) 
fond of well-cooked and sour eatables. 

30. He is seen to be possessed of very little bile and phlegm ; 
he sleeps much and lives with the aid of scanty livelihood. By 
means of these and other similar characteristics, the tamasa person, 
who is (as such) affected with wind (as a humour of the body), has 
to be diagnosed. 

31—37. I shall now describe the characteristics of the five 
elements, which (characteristics) do not differ very much from the 
three qualities (of sattm, rajas and lamas). 

In the body of all moveable beings', (there are) five kinds of 
constituent materials, which are different from one another : and 
it is by means of them that the body puts forth (its) activities. 
The skin, the flesh and the bones, the marrow and the tendon as 
the fifth—these (materials) in the body are considered to be made 
up of (the element of) earth. Power and similarly anger, and the 
eyes and also heat are derived out of (the element of) fire; and 
(this) fire also causes (the things eaten) to be digested. (These 
are) the five igneous products which belong to embodied beings. 
The ear and the nose and the inoutn, the heart and the 
abdomen as well—these five constituent parts in ti e body of 
living beings are the outcome of the element of ether (akdsa). 
Phlegm, bile and sweat, fat and blood as well—thus is (the element 
of) water found always in five forms in the body of living beings. 
Through the inspiratory vital air, the embodied being is made to 
live ; through the circulatory vital air, he always grows in size 
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and develops; the excretory vital air goes downwards, and the 
digestive vital air exists in the centre (of the abdomen); through 
the upward expiratory vital air, he (the embodied being,) breathes 
out and gives utterance to the various kinds of significant words. 

. 38-39. Thus these five (different kinds of) vital air cause (all) 
embodied beings to manifest their activities here. 

The detailed varieties (of the quality) of smell, which 
characterises the (element of) earth, have to be understood as 
consisting of the following nine kinds, (namely), the agreeable- 
like, the disagreeable-like, the sweet, similarly the pungent, the 
diffusive, the inherent, the delicate, the powerful, and the distinct. 

40. The (quality of) taste, which is characteristic of (the 
element of) water is of the following six kinds in detail, namely, 
the sweet, the saltish, the bitter, the astringent, the sour and 
the pungent. 

4L —44. The qualities (derived) from (the element of) fire are 
also considered to consist of the following twelve (varieties) in 
detail, (namely), the short, tho long and the stout, the square and 
the rotund, the white, the black, and similarly the red, the blue, 
the yellow and the tawny. 

The following seven notes (of the gamut) are the qualities 
obtained out of sound : land they are)—the sadja, the rsab/ia and 
the gandhara , the madhyama, and similarly the pancama, the 
dhnivata, and also the mwdha. 

The qualities produced out of (the element of) air are the 
following twelve in detail: (and they aro)—the hot, the cold, tho 
pleasurable, *he painful, the smooth, ana also the clean, the hard, 
the sticky, the fine, the thick, the soft and the rough. 

45-4B. Along with these qualities that are (derived out of the 
element) of air, they mention that sound is derived out (of the 
element) of ether (akd : a). 

With the aid of those (above-mentioued) five constituent ma¬ 
terials (of the body), one lives (well) iB possession of consciousness, 
if they are not disorganised ; if they become disorganised, one loses 
consciousness; (and it is through them that) one always attains 
growth and development. In (all) embodied beings, (the elements 
of) water, fire and air are ever (active and) wakeful. 
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47-48. Visnu, who has four forms of manifestation, oreatedthe 
world in four wavs, and (created) also the classes, namely, the 
Brahmin, the Ksattriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra, which have 
(all) their (respective) natures (determined) by qualities. 

The Brahmin is white, the Ksattriya is red, the Vaisya is 
yellow, and the Sudra black. It is in fact in the Dharma-Hdstra 
that their (respective) vocations are described in detail. 

49. The sage (Vj’asa), with the object of establishing the title 
(of all persons) to that (life of) righteous duty, which leads to the 
final deliverance of the soul from bondage, declared that in every 
class (of persons) in itself there are (to be found) all the four 
classes (of them) as determined by qualities. 

50. Knowing the manner in which the karma of these (various 
kinds of persons) comes to bear fruit, he (Vyasa) has ordainodthem 
to follow (according to their personal fitness) the scriptural sections 
dealiug respectively with works, with the worship of the divinity 
and with (divine) wisdom. 

51. Among those who are Brahmins (by birth), those (alone) 
are Brahmins (in reality), who are straightforward and possess the 
lustre of pure (white) colour, who possess (also) forgiveness and are 
kindly in disposition, and are devoted to their own (appropriate) 
duties (in life). 

52. Those Brahmins (by birth) have come to assume the con¬ 
dition of Ksattriyas—(those) who are fond of enjoying objects of 
desire, and are harsh and angry and are given to daring deeds, 
and have (thus) abandoned their own (appropriate) duties, and are 
possessed of bodies that are red in colour. 

58. Those Brahmins (by birth) have become Vaisyas—(those) 
who live by tending cattle, who are yellow-coloured, and earn 
their livelihood by means of agriculture, and (hence) do not do 
their own (appropriate Brahminieal) duties. 

54. Those Brahmins (by birth) have become Sudras—(those) 
who are fond of injuring others and of speaking falsehood, who 
are mean, and do all kinds of work for the sake of (their) 
livelihood, and are black in colour, and have fallen away from 
purity. 
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55. Visnu, who causes bewilderment to the gods, daiiyas, 
and rdksasas, by means of the distinctions relating to (various; 
conventional and common duties, is Himself the bestower of final 
beatitude on all of them. 

56. This is the boon given by Visnu to Pundarlka, namely, 
that final liberation would come to him in the course of four 
re-births, for the reason that he was devoted (to Him) in hatred. 

57. In consequence of their own works, which follow the courses 
of (the qualities of) rajas, saitva and tamas, (the various beings) 
happen to be of the nature of those (qualities) : and (it is) the one 
only Visnu (who) is attained by the gods, by the daiiyas and by 
the rdksasas (equally >. 

58-59. Through the influence of the qualities of rajas, saitva 
and tamas, the one Visnu Himself, under the names of Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva, performs (in relation to the world) the (threefold) 
work of creation, sustentation and destruction. By means of their 
conduct, nature, shape and colour, all the gods are made out to be 
endowed with (the quality of) sattva, (all) the daiiyas to be endowed 
with (the quality of) rajas, and (all) the rdksasas to be endowed 
with (the quality of) tamas. 

60. Virtue is (representative) of the leaning of the gods, and 
vice of that of the a suras and rdksasas. Vice is (also represent¬ 
ative of the leaning) of the pis&cas and other such beings : their 
distinguishing qualities are rajas and tamas , 

61. One should wish to obtain knowledge from Siva; one 
should wish to obtain prosperity from Agni (the god of fire) : 
one should wish to obtain health from the sun-god; and one 
should wish to obtain (mok&a ) the final liberation of the soul 
from Visnu. 

62. In whatsoever category (of beings) a being, who knows 
(his) duty, is born here—whether ho be (born as) a god or an asura 
—he has to adopt hi* own duty (in life), although it (happens to) 
be what may not be duty (otherwise). 

63. The duties, which are enjoined in the three Vidas, have to 
be adopted by those who are endowed with the quality of sattva. 
What is (ordinarily) no (such) duty and is given out in the 
AtharmvSda — (that) is resorted to by those who are endowed with 
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(tho quality of) rajas as well as by those who are endowed with 
(the quality of) tamos. 

64. Just as (all our) sacrifices culminate to us in the attainment 
of Visnu, so also those who are endowed with (the quality of) rajas , 
and those who are endowed with (the quality of) tamas, have to 
worship through (suitable) sacrifices Brahma and Sivu, who are 
(respectively) characterised by those qualities. 

65. Visnu bestows blessings on those who come (to Him') along 
their own (prescribed) path of duty. One is released (from the 
bondage of mmsara ) by means of one’s own duties. The duty 
prescribed for another, (if adopted by those for whom it is not 
prescribed), brings on fear (tosuch persons). 

66. Visnu, who is supreme and one only, ever bestows bless¬ 
ings, out of (His own) sweet pleasure, on the gods, the asums, 
and the rdksasas, in ways which are accordant with the three 
qualities (of saitva, rajas and tamas). 

Thus ends the eleventh chapter, known as the system of the 
Mahahharaia as enunciated by Vedavyasa, in the Sarva-danana- 
siddhanta-sarigraha composed by the venerable Sahkaiacarya. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


TIIE VEDANTA SYSTEM. 

1. Now the established conclusion of the Veda n tic scriptures will 
be briefly given out (here). The conclusions of (all) other philoso¬ 
phic disputants mostly tend to (prove the truth of) that conclusion. 

2. The Brahman, who forms the import of ( Vpanisadic) pas¬ 
sages, such as—“That thou art,” has to be enquired into by 
those wise persons, who, through the good results of (their) works 
offered up unto the brahman , have become qualified for (attaining) 
the knowledge of the Brahman. 

3. He (alone) has the (required) qualifications (for the con¬ 
duct of this enquiry), who possesses the power to discriminate 
the eternal from the non-eternal, and is free from the desire to 
(enjoy) the fruits (of works) here (in this world) as well as there (in 
the other world), and is also characterised by (internal mental) 
tranquillity, the restraint of the senses, and the desire to obtain 
the final emancipation (of the soul). 

4. “ That certainly art thou: thou art none other.” The 
meaning of the word That (here) is the Supreme Lord: the 
meaning of the word thou is (any) other (being) that may be 
(pointed to) before (us)—a beast, or a man, or any other 
(being). 

5. The meaning of the word art (here) has to be understood to 
be the (predication) of identity between the meaning of the word 
That and the meaning of the word thou. (This is) considered to be 
similar to the (predication) of identity (expressed) in such sentences 
as—“ This is that man.” 

6. Let (this your) opinion be (granted to be true). (But 
then), seeing that the sentence—•“ That thou art ”, and other such 
(sentences) give rise (only) to the knowledge of such things, as are 
(of themselves already) well made out (without any reference to 
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any association with any action), how can such (sentences) prompt 
men to (live) the active life ? It is only a mandatory injunction 
that induces activity. 

7. Those sacrifices, who are purported to be referred to by 
means of injunctive passages, such as—“ The self has to be 
known ”, eto., (they) are (merely) eulogised in the Arman, which 
are discussions bearing upon reality. 

8. The self (atman) is different from the intellect, the senses 
and the body ; it is all-pervading and unchangeable, and appears 
to be manifold in (our) perceptions of things (by reason of its 
manifesting itself separately) in every (separate) ground of (its) 
habitation, (that is, in every perceivable object). 

9. Consequently the enquiry into the Brahman is fruitless, 
inasmuch as the sentence (“ That thou art ”, or any other like it 
in the Arwnas) means what is other (than a commandment). To 
this (objection) we give the justificatory reply that the verbal 
form of the potential mood (tin) is not (in speech) the only means 
which gives rise to activity. 

10. People are led into activity, also by knowing (a thing) 
to possess the characteristics of a means (suited) to accomplish 
desired ends. In sentences like—“ A son has been born to you”, 
the form of the injunction (giving rise to gladsome action on the 
part of the hearing father) is not of that (potential lih) kind. 

11. The injunctions, such as ' The self has to be known ; , etc-, 
which are (all) found in the Arunas, enjoin (as duty the acquisition 
of) the knowledge relating to the Brahman on (all) those whose 
minds have been deluded by nescience. 

1^-13. It may be so. (But it may be said that) a person, 
who, after giving up such works as have (selfish) objects of desire 
in view, and also suoh (other works) as are prohibited in the 
scriptures, performs the works which are enjoined in the scriptures, 
has the internal organ (of the soul) purified, and (thereby) becomes 
of himself the knower (of the Brahman), without requiring any 
language (of instruction) from a spiritual preceptor. This (view) 
is not right. (The true) knowledge (of philosophic reality) cannot 
be obtained by means of mere works, 
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14—16. Indeed that is declared in the Arums to he (true) 
knowledge, which is horn (in the pupil) through the kindly favour 
of the spiritual teacher (bestowed in the way of appropriate 
instruction). Works give by means of (their own) power an 
in-bent leaning to the mind : and (then) having (thus) fulfilled 
(their) purpose, they disappear like clouds at the end of the rainy 
season. In the case of him, however, whose mind is bent inwards, 
and who is (thus) qualified to receive the knowledge of the 
Brahman , the enquiry into (the nature of) the Brahman is 
certainly induced by means of—“ lhat thou artand other 
such (sentences in the teaching) of the spiritual preceptor. The 
collection of sentences, consisting of—That thou art ’ and other 
such (sentences), has indeed been commented upon (by various 
teachers) over and over again. 

17. The self (dtman) does not manifest itself to him who is 
destitute of the kindly favour of the spiritual preceptor. The 
universe, which is made up of the five elements, is produced out of 
the oause consisting of nescience (avidt/d) as appertaining to the 
self ( dtman ). 

18. The whole world has to be realized as forming an illusory 
manifestation of the Brahman (constituting its basis), so that (in 
consequence) the unreality consisting of the body and the (outer) 
world goes away (at once and altogether from the vision of the 
truth-perceiving soul). 

19. The nescience in respect of the self (dtman) is that 
view (of things) which is contrary to the true knowledge of the 
(nature of the) self as declared in the Vedanta ; and that 
(nescience) is beginnii(glees and exists in a gross as well as in a 
subtle form. 

20. From the dtman (self) came forth the element of ether 
(akaia) ; from this the air (came forth); from the air the fire 
(came forth) ; from this (fire) water (came forth); from water 
the earth came into existence; and from the earth arose the paddy 
plant and other such plants. 

21—27. From plants (came forth) food ; from food came forth 
man with (his) five soul-sheath3. The creature, who is made 
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up of the subtle elements, and in whom the rudimentary 
elemental principles have not been separated through analysis, 
becomes grossified (in the course of creation); and beasts, men and 
gods constitute (only) vatieties of such (created beings). On the 
preponderance of virtue (in one’s karma), the condition of god 
(arises in relation to one) : through unrighteousness (in one’s 
karma), the condition of beast (is brought about): on these two 
things (virtue and unrighteousness) being equal (in one’s karma), 
the condition of man (is produced). Thus indeed are (the crea¬ 
tures; of three kinds, in accordance with (their) karmas. The skin, 
the blood, the flesh, the fat, the bone, the marrow of bone, and the 
semen—these seven constituents of tho body are (all) modifications 
of food. Masculinity and femininity also are not self-evolved. A 
male is invariably born, when there is a preponderance of the 
(power of the) semen in the womb (of the mother); a female (is 
born) when similarly there is a preponderance of (the power of) the 
uterine blood ; and the (neither-male-nor-female) eunuch (is born), 
when there is an equality of those two things. The marrow of 
bone, the bone and the sinew (in tho child) are produced out of the 
semen (of the male parent); the skin, the flesh and the blood (in 
the child) are produced out of the uterine blood (of the female 
pareut). These are called the six vestures (of the body), of which 
(the first) three are due to the father, and (the other) three to the 
mother. 

Hunger and thir?t, sorrow and delusion, old age and death, 
these are the six waves (of infirmity) to be found as two and two 
—in life, in the mind, and in the body (respectively). (Many) 
philosophic controversialists mistakenly entertain the notion of 
the soul here in relation to the five sheaths (of the soul). 

28. The annamaya-kosu, the pranamaya-kosa, the manomaya- 
ko$a, the vijnanamaya-kosa , and similarly the anandamaya-koia 
are (together) declared to be the five sheaths of the soul. 

29. Sinoe the affix mayat is (here) used in the sense of modi¬ 
fication, (we have) the dmndamaya repeated (again and again 
in the context in the scripture concerned). The Lokayala indeed 
aocepts the body, which is (merely) that (kind of) self which is 
annamaya (or what is made up of food). 
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30. The Arhatas understand (the self) to ho the body-bounded 
prdnamaya (or that which consists of life). The Bauddhas accept 
the self which is vijnanamaya (or what consists of consciousness); 
but (they accept) nothing beyond. 

31. Some believers in the Vedas speak of the self as the dnanda- 
maya (or what consists of bliss), l ie, however, who declares that 
the material principle of egoity is the self, generally says that it 
is the manomaya (or what consists of the manna). 

32—36. According to the view of those, who (truly) know the 
self, the self has to be understood to be untouched by the quality 
of being the agent and by (all) other (such qualities). The 
agentship of the self lias to be inevitably accepted by those who 
take their stand on that section of the scriptures which deals with 
ritualistic works (kanr.akdrida), as well as by those who rely upon 
that section which deals with deities ( demtdkdnda ): for, other¬ 
wise, no (ritual) work can be carried out successfully (by them). 

In relation to the injunction—“ The Brahmin should kindle 
the (sacrificial) fires In re in the spring (season) ’’—who is it that 
is entitled to (perform) (he (enjoined) work, is it the (Brahmin’s) 
body (in itself), or (is h the body) as in association with the soul ? 
Seeing that, as the body is non-intelligont, it is impossible for it 
to have the desire for the attainment of avarya (the celestial 
world of enjoyments), and seeing also that (the body) is subject 
to be destroyed, it is n >t possible for it to be the agent in relation 
to this (kind of) work. The soul does not at all possess the 
characteristics of Brahmin-hood and of other such class-distinctions. 
That (viz., the soul) is Really) apart from class-divisions, caste, 
estates of life, conditions of age, and (all other such distinguishing) 
differences. There is (moreover) nothing other than (both) the 
body and the soul, which is (specially) qualified (to be the agent 
in relation to such ritualistic works). 

37-38. Therefore the agent in relation to this (kind of) action 
has to be understood t< be (some) hypothetical being (of some 
kind). That which shines forth, after (all) the five sheaths of 
the soul are one alter another declared to be “ no—no ”, that is the 
supreme Brahman. What is other than that has to be nescience 
5 
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(avidya). That (noscience) covers up (and conceals) the true 
nature of the self, and (thereby) gives rise to an abundance of 
(its) illusory projections. 

39-40. Tbe illusory projection known as egoity is always pro¬ 
ductive of (the bondage of) karma through desire. (It) is the root 
of all (our cosmic) illusion, and carries (with itself) the association 
of misery : and in relation to all > persons), it distinctly gives rise 
(further’) to all those W'orldly and Veda expressions of (common) 
experience, wherein there are diiforcntiat ions of the kuower, the 
moans of knowledge, the object of knowledge, etc., as though 
(all these illusory differentiations were) true, 

41. Surely in relation to the self, which is actionless and 
association-less, and is (moreover) the independent and nndesiring 
consciousness itself, this (manner of the) expression of experience 
cannot (indeed) take place of itself. 

42. It is certain that the non-intelligent egoity, which has 
consciousness (merely) super-imposed upon it., behaves (in conse¬ 
quence) as if it were (itself) conscious (and intelligout). Through 
the super-imposicion of something else, which is other (than itself), 
the self shines forth as though it were (really) other (than itself). 

43. That thing, (namely, our body) which is pointed to by the 
word this, consists of twm parts. Of these the prana (or life) is the 
basis of (our) activities; the other thing which is spoken of as 
intellect and tnanas is the basis of knowledge. 

44. Physical movements and other such things, the five vital 
airs beginning with the prana (which is the principal vital air), 
and the instrumental organs (of sense ami activity), etc., which 
form (as it were) the door-way to various kinds of activity such us 
speaking, etc.,— all these may bo accepted tas attributes) in relation 
to that (body) 

45 — 47 . In consequence of (the variation in) function, the 
internal organ here is of two kinds (consisting of) the intellect 
{buddhi) and manas (the faculty of attention). If it he held that 
it is the pure and simple atman (or self) which directly shines out 
in the idea of I-nees (or egoity), then tell me whether, in the idea 
-‘ I am lean,’ (that self is apprehended as) pure and simple 
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or not. Just as ‘leau’ and other such (attributes) are not, 
owing to their perceivability, considered to be the attributes of the 
dtman (self), so also indeed pleasure and such other things, which 
are (all) found (to exist altogether) in the body, oannot be the 
attributes of the dtman. According to the view of those who 
(truly) know the dtman , the dtman is (entirely) distinct from the 
knower, the means of knowledge, and the object of knowledge. 

48. After discarding (all) those philosophical controversialists 
who declare otherwise, (the dtman) has to be explained (to all) in 
this very manner. (But) to no one should it be taught that the 
not-self is (that which forms) the object of perception. 

49-50. Because no one (ever) has the cognition-‘ I am a 

pot’; because (the body) is possessed of form (or colour) and such 
other (qualities) ; because (it) is perceivable, non-intelligent and 
made up of the (material) elements; because also (it) is fit to be 
eaten as food by dogs and other such (animals); and because 
(again) consoiousnesB shines forth (always) in contradistinction 
from the body—the body is not the self (dtman). 

51. Therefore the body which is (merely) annamaya (or made 
up of food) cannot be the dtman as the Lokdyatas declare. The 
prana (or the principal vital air) also cannot be the dtman , 
because it is aerial and non-intelligent like the external air (of the 
atmosphere). 

52. The senses also cannot be the dtman, because they are, 
like a lamp, (mere; instruments (in aid) of knowledge. The 
manau (faculty of attention) is not the dtman , because it is unsteady 
and does not exist during dreamless sleep. 

53—61. Since (dreamless sleep) culminates in happiness, (this) 
happiness alone constitutes the body (*.«., the essential nature) of 
the self (dtman). The prana supports (that sheath of) the self 
which is made up of food ; the manas supports (that sheath of the 
self which consists of) the prana ; and the well known Supreme 
Self, Govinda, who is Existenee-Knowledge-Bliss, supports the 
(sheath made up of the) manas. 

When the dtman, by means of the external senses, experiences 
(all) such objects as are turned away from itself, then there arises 
the waking state, which is denoted by the name of viiva. When, 
6 
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in fact solely by means of the manas, (it) experiences d reams, whose 
oontents are obtained through the external senses, then that state 
of the Supreme Self, which is called iaijam , has to be understood 
(to have arisen). 

When the atman abides in the manas, which is (itself) swal¬ 
lowed up by the darkness of ignorance, then it (the self) is known 
to be in the state of dreamless sleep, which is called prajfia and 
is indicated by (the characteristic of) ananda (bliss). 

Even in sleep the prana (or life) abides, so as to remove the 
erroneous impression of death (in relation to a person who is 
merely sleeping). 

Otherwise dogs would eat up the sleeping person, or (people) 
would cremate (him) religiously in the sacred fire. Even in 
(dreamless) sleep there is surely the endurance of bliss, because 
(a sleeping person) on waking up and remembering (his im¬ 
mediately past condition) speaks out on reflection thus—‘I slept 
happily.’ 

(This) view may be (granted). This happiness (however) cannot 
be what is derived out of the objects of the senses, for the reason 
that there are (during deep sleep) no (such) objects (perceived). 
Because (also) it has to be made out (through reflection), it cannot 
be real (happiness in itself). Therefore there is (here) the illusion 
of happiness in respect of (what is merely) the absenoe of pain. 

Even though the counter-correlative (thereof) is not (fully) 
perceived, the absence of all (things) is (capable of being) appre¬ 
hended ; because, when asked again, (the man who has risen from 
sound sleep), speaks to another of (his own apprehension of) the 
absence of all (things). It is in accordance with this reasoning 
that the absenoe of the apperception of feelings is experienced. 

62. Here we give (this) reply to the objection, (namely), that 
the absence of pain is not (at all capable of being) perceived. 
Since it is said (that the happiness of deep sleep is experienced) 
by one who has risen from sleep, the sleeping person (himself) 
oannot constitute a witness in relation to (any) absence of 
apperception. 

63. Since, in (deep) sleep, the counter-correlative of a negation 
is not apprehended, the character of such (an unapprehended) 
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counter-correlative belongs to pain- In the opinion of the 
Prabhdkaras , the negative proof of non-perception (by whioh the 
non-existence of things is proved) is not admissible. 

64-65. According to the view of the Naiyayikas , the negative 
proof of non-perception (relating to the negation of existence) does 
not differ from direct perception. This foolish philosophic dis¬ 
putant, who declares that, in the state of final beatitude, the 
diman exists (much) like a stone owing to the cessation of pleasure, 
pain, etc.,—what will he not say ? 

Thus it is established that the self (atman) has the character 
of being the witness of nescience and of being eternal bliss (also). 

66-67. (Our) opponents say in this connection that there is 
(in the universe) a plurality of souls. (They say)— “ If (the 
atman) is (only) one in all beings, then, on any one man dying, 
all will have to die ; on (any one) being born, (all) will have to be 
born ; and on (any one) doing an act, (all) will have to do (that 
same act). In these respects in ail beings contradictory charac¬ 
teristics are (to be) aeon. 

68-69. Therefore in relation to the (numerous) bodies of all 
(beings), the plurality of souls is (well) established. 

(To this the reply is)—“ Plurality in relation to (the souls of) 
men has been declared by you (our opponent) only in view of their 
contradictory characteristics. Now tell (us) where (those) contra¬ 
dictory characteristics are seen (to exist)—in the body or in the 
self (diman) ? If in the body, then what is proved is the plurality 
of bodies. Consequently what (has that to do) with the self ? ” 

70-71. If the differentiation (into many) be in relation to the 
self (itself), which is of the nature of (pure) consciousness, then (it) 
may (well) occur in relation to one and the same man. In the 
manner, in which one and the same moon becomes characterised 
by many-ness in relation the (several) vessels of water (wherein 
it may happen to be reflected) — (in that same manner) the mani¬ 
festation of the one A tman (as many) in relation to several bodies 
has (also) been understood (to occur). 

The self (or atman) is distinct from the five sheaths (of the 
soul), from the six modifications in condition (appertaining to all 
produced things), and from the six waves of infirmity. 
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72. (It) is distinct from tho body, the senses, the manas , the 
intellect, the life-breath and egoity ; (it) iB one in all bodies and 
is immodifiable and untainted. 

73. (It) is eternal and is no doer of actions ; (it) is self-lumi¬ 
nous and all-pervading, and is free from (the experience of 
sensuous) enjoyments; (it) is of the same nature as the Brahman, 
and is devoid of qualities; (it) is pure, and in itself consists 
solely of intelligence as constituting its essential nature. 

74. As characterised by limiting conditions, (it becomes) the 
doer and the onjoyor, an i is polluted with desires, etc., and has 
its (very) nature tainted within the body by means of egoity 
and (other) suoh (things). 

75-76. Accordingly, as characterised by limiting conditions 
and as enveloped in the eightfold bondage, (the atman), moving 
in obedience to karma , wanders about (in bodies) beginning with 
(that of) Brahma aud ending with (that of) immoveable things ; 
and attains, through (the performance of prescribed ritualistic) 
works, the world of tho pi/rs and other such worlds : through (the 
performance of) prohibited works, (it goes) to hell and other suoh 
(places) : through (the acquisition of philosophic) wisdom, (it 
attains) the state of boing united iiato the Brahman-, and if 
devoid of that (wisdom, it) gets into a state of despicable 
lowness. 

77. The Self is one only and Supreme, having tho three 
world created (for Itself) by Itself. Bondage, freedom and 
other such distinguishing conditions (in relation to It) may (well) 
happen to be possible in the manner of dreams. 

78. Or perhaps the souls are many (in number), aud are 
characterised by the nescience which gives rise to (their) mnixara. 
Since (this) nescience is beginningless, there is surely no fallaoy 
of reciprocal dependence (here in relation to this view). 

79. Another view is that both these (idoas of oneness and 
plurality) are appropriate (in relation to souls), for the reason 
that they form a distributive aggregate. There is oneness from 
the stand-point of view of a collective whole, and (there is) 
plurality from the stand-point of view of a discrete collection. 
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80. (The Self) is, in the forms of coneiousness and nescience, 
the witness of (all) things, whioh consist of non-intelligence and 
are characterised by mediate or immediate relationship (to It) : 
and (It) is (thus) always in (possession of) omniscience. 

81. With the coat of nescience fastened on, It happens to be 
merely illusion in dreamless sleep and in other such states, and is 
(at the same time) capable of remembering even such things as 
were experienced in the course of other re-births (as an embodied 
being). 

82. Through that whioh makes It have such (other re-births), 
It becomes subject here to (all) the details of differentiation; 
and (on Its) transcending the five states (in which It may 
manifest Itself), It is made out to be the knower that (truly) 
knows the Brahman. 

88 . The definition of proof (mdna) in general is nothing other 
than that it is a means of (arriving at) true knowledge; and in 
accordance with the difference in the definiteness of that (knowl¬ 
edge), this (means of knowledge) is, as such, understood to be of 
two kinds. 

84. Or the definition of proof may be that it is that whioh 
destroys ignorance : and this (proof) is accordingly known to be 
of two kinds, in consequence of its being differentiated into 
* incomplete ’ and ‘ oomplete,’ (according as the removal of the 
ignorance effected thereby is incomplete or complete). 

85-86. That (proof of truth whioh is) derived out of sentences 
—such as ‘ That thou art ’—is destructive of all ignorance. 

Perception and that whioh is called inference, comparison (or 
analogy), and also scripture, circumstantial presumption, and the 
negative proof of non-peroeption—in fact these six alone form the 
means of proof. These are (all) names relating to suoh things 
as are comprised within phenomenal experience, and are not 
applicable (as means of proof) in relation to the Atman (Self). 

87. Although (the Self) has to be known by Itself and is 
incapable of being realised (otherwise), It is (nevertheless) made 
out to transcend speech and thought. 

The theory of Hiranyagarbha does not very materially 
differ from the Vedanta. 
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88 . In that theory it is held that the Purusa is Bliss and that 
prakrtt is nescience. Knowledge is in fact of two kinds, according 
as it is inwardly direoted or outwardly directed. 

89. The internally directed (knowledge) is that which is 
turned towards Bliss ; and the externally directed (knowledge) is 
that which is turned towards outside objects. 'Ihe illusory modifi¬ 
cations of the nescience appertaining to the Atman constitute the 
fivefold rudimentary elemental principles. 

90. From the five rudimentary elemental principles have 
been produced the five internal instruments (of the soul), namely 
the manas (or the faculty of attention), the intellect, egoity, the 
mind, and also (the idea of) knowership. 

91. Egoity consists of the element of earth ; and knowership is 
born out of the element of akasa (ether). It is these two instru¬ 
ments that (together) manifest themselvos in the form of (the idea 
of) agentship (in relation to actions). 

92. The intellect is born out of the element of fire, the (con- 
soious) mind is bora out of the element of water, and the manas 
is born out of the element of air. 

It has to be made out (further) that each of the (five) elements 
of earth, etc., is characterised by five attributes. 

93. (The principle of) egoity. the principal vital air, the nose 
and smell, together with the organ of evacuation, are (all evolved 
attributes) pertaining to the (element of) earth: the mind the 
apdna (variety of vital air), and the tongue and taste and the 
organ of reproduction are the (evolved) attributes pertaining to 
(the element of) water. 

94 . The intellect, the udana (variety of vital air), and the eye 
and colour (or form) and the feet are (the evolved attributes) 
pertaining to (the element of) fire: the manas , the vyana (vital 
air), the skin and the sense of touch and the hand are similarly 
the (evolved) attributes pertaining to (the element of) air. 

95. Knowership, the samdna (vital air), the ear and sound and 
speech are all (attributes) evolved out of (the element of) aka&a 
(ether). 

Out of the (five) subtle elements are evolved (certain) other 
attributive things—five from each. 
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96. Bone, skin, flesh, blood-vessels and hair are the attributive 
things (evolved out) of the (subtle element of) earth : similarly 
urine, phlegm, blood, semen and the marrow of bones are the 
attributive things (evolved out) of (the subtle element of) water. 

97. Sleep, thirst, hunger, sexual appetite and laziness are horn 
out of the (subtle) element of fire : walking, jumping, climbing, 
rising up and obstructing are (evolved out of the subtle element) 
of air. 

98. Desire and anger, covetousness and fear and infatuation 
are similarly the attributive things (evolved out) of (the subtle 
element of) aka&a (ether). 

That path (of religious discipline), which is to be followed by 
those, who have renounced all worldly attachments, has been 
taught by Krsna himself to Uddhava. 

99-99£. It is indeed seen (given) in the Parana having the 
name of Sn-Phagavuta. 

He, who hears (that is, learns,) in the proper order these well 
abridged conclusions of all the (various) systems (of philosophy 
and religion) culminating in (the system of) the Vedanta —(he) 
becomes the kuower (of the truth) of things and (also becomes) 
in reality a learned person in this world. 

Thus ends the t weifth chapter known as the system of the 
Vsdanta in the Sarva-dartana-siddhanta-wngraha composed by the 
venerable Sank araca ry a. 
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A GLOSSARY OF THE SANSKRIT TERMS CONTAINED IN THE 
PKEFA E AND IN THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


Agnietoma 


AgnihoHa 

Anga 

Animd 


A dr Ha 


A dmitins 


A draila-Stddht 


A = 3R 

Literally the praise of Agni, the god of fire; the 
uame of a protracted s.orifice extending over 
several days and forming an ess-ntial j art of 
another sacrifice known as JgoUstoma, which is 
'he typical form of a whole cla s of sacrifices. 

A Ved c ritual in which an oblation is offered 
particnlarly to Agni , the god of fire. 

A limb, a men.her; a division or a department 
of a science or an auxiliary science. 

Th< power of becoming extremely minute, the 
po.'er of becoming as i-mall as anatom; one of 
tin- supra-uormal psychic powers derivable from 
the practice of Yoga. 

Tin invisible tesults of works done in former 
states of embodied existence ; an unseen or remote 
consequence of an act, as for inst nee the 
‘ heaven ’ which is ntta nable through the per¬ 
formance of certain religious ceremonies; a 
consequence not immediately preceded by a 
visible cause. 

Veddntic philosophers of the pantheistic moni tio 
school, whose chief exponent is the great 
Sahkaracarya according to whom the Supreme 
iirakman is identical with the universe and all 
the individual souls therein. 

A famous polemical work on the pantheistic 
monism based on the teachings of the Upanisudt, 
by Madhusudana Sarasvatl, 
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Advaita- Viddnto .. The Upanisadic philosophy of pantheistic monism. 

Adhydyas .. .. Chapters or sections in a work. 

Annamaya .. ,. That, which consists of ‘ food that is, the body. 

Annamaya-lcofo . The sheath made up of food : one of the fire 

sheaths of the soul: the outermost oorporeal case 
enshrining the soul. 

Apavnrgrt. .. .. Final beatitude, the final deliverance of the soul 

from the bondage of matter ; the supreme bliss 
of soul-deliverance otherwise known as moksa. 

Apdna .. .. One of the five vital airs, being that which is 

connected with the organs of excretion and 
evacuation. 

Artha .. .. Wealth, being one of the four chief aims of life 

known as pitruidrih's. 

ArthnvSdo .. .. Explanatory disquisitions and also eulogiums 

and such other things illustrative of the more 
important themes in the Vedas; a part of the 
contents of the Vedas. 

ArthavSda .. The science of wealth and of government, being a 

supplementary Veda. 

Avidyd .. .. Nescience ; spiritual ignorance and illusion. 

Asuras .. .. The demons w ho are conceived to be in perpetual 

hostility to the gods. 

Ahank&ra .. The material principle ol egoity ; one of the 

principles of the Sdnkhyas. 

A = 3TT. 

A idea .. ,. The fifth of the great material elements, the 

subtlest and most ethereal of them all, supposed 
to fill and pervade the universe and to be the 
peculiar vehicle of sound. 

Am .. Clarified buffer used in sacrifices, ghee. 

Atman .. .. One’s self, the individual soul which is the basic 

principle of thought and life ; also the Supreme 
Self or Brahman. 

Adhyatmika [t&pa) ,. According to the Sdnkhyas and others, one of the 

three kinds of miseries, being that which is 
intrinsic and consists of mental pain and 
physical ailings. 
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Adhidaivika (tdpa) 

AdUbhantika tap a) . 
Ananda 

Anandanaya .. 
Anandamaya-kofo 

Ay o tana* 

Ayurvida 

Aruna 

Arhatas 

Ida .. 

[tihata 

}tot t< .. 

iHttti 


. Another of the same three kinds of miseries, that 
which is caused by rain, snn and other such 
natural inanimate causes and agenoies. 

. A third kind of the same miseries, being that which 
is caused by various sorts of living creatures. 

Bliss. 

Ttiat which consists of bliss ; also used sometimes 
so as to mean God the Blissful. 

That sheath of the soul wh ch consists of bliss> 
the innermost sheath of the body enshrining the 
soul. 

. Seats; with the Ruidhists these are made up of 
th* inner seats of the five sensrs of knowledge 
together with that if the manas and the faculty 
of intelligence, and also of those of th* five 
outer organs of action such as the hands, the 
feet, etc. 

A supplementary Vedi ; the science of ‘longlife’, 
which is the science of medioine. 

. The ph losophical treatises known as the Upauitadt 
which lorm a part of the Arany aka* of the 
Vidas. 

. The followers of Arhat ; Jain as, which see. 

1 = 5 - 

. A blood vessel on the left side of the region of the 
nose, according to the anatomy of the Yoga. 

Literally—“ So indeed it was ”: traditional 
records of former events, legendary and heroic 
in character, such as those described in the 
Mahdbharata for instance. 

t = f. 

The weightiness of rulership, one of the supra- 
normal powers obtainable by the practice of 
yoga. It stands in this work in the place of 
what is commonly called garx'md. 

Masterfulness, another supra-r.ormal yogic power, 


7 * 
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Uttara-mtm&msi 

Upanisad 

Upave&a 

UpSnga 


Rtabha 


Karma .. 

Kannakanda 

Kalpa 

KO,ma ., 

Kariristi 
Kukkuta ( asana) 

Kumlhaka 


U = 3. 

.. The latter mitnamsd— an enquiry into the 

meaning and aim o£ those Vedic and Vidanlio 
scriptures which deal with the Brahman or the 
Supreme Being. 

.. A VSaic disquisition on philosophy generally 
forming a part of an Aranyaka. 

.. A supplementary Veda 1 such as the Ayurvida or 
the science of medicine. 

.. A seoondary member ; a supplement to a supple¬ 
ment of the Vedas; a sub-division or secondary 
portion of any auxiliary science. 

R = ^R. 

.. The second of the seven notes in the Hindu 
musical scale, represented in abbreviation by Rt. 

K = *?> 

.. Bitualistic works; also the impressed innate 
tendencies due to the work done in former 1 states 
of re-incaruation. 

.. That section of the scriptures of the Hindus 
which deals with ritualistic works. 

.. The code of rituals ; one of the six Vedangas : that 
which prescribes the ritual and gives rules fbr 
the performance of vatious sacrificial rites. 

.. Desire, objects of desire, being one of the four 
princip 1 1 aims of life. 

. . A sacrificial»ceremony supposed to have the 
power of causing a downpour of rain. 

.. The name of a particular posture to be assumed 
in the practice of yoga, one which makes those 
who assume it have outwardly the outline 
appearance of a cock. 

.. An exercise in yoga, consists in stopping the 
brea h after a piolonged inspiration. 
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Kuhti. 


Gdndhdra 

Gdndhdn 

Gandharva-veda 

Guru .. 

CWu .. 
Gdrvdka-darSana 

Citrd .. 


Chandoviciti 


■Jaina 


Jvuna .. 


19 

.. According to the anatomy of Yoga , the bloocUvesael 
which goes to the genital organ and the testes 
and also to the anas. 

G = JT. 

The third of the Beven notes in the Hindu musical 
scale. 

.. The blood-vessel of the left eye according to the 
anatomy of Yoga. 

.. One of the supplementary Vedas, constituting the 
science and art of music. 

.. A spiritual teacher : a precejjtor. 

O = 

.. An oblation of rico or barley boiled in milk and 
spnnkled over with ghee, etc. 

.. The system of the Cdrcdkas, or the sceptical and 
secular doctrines of the atheistic materialists of 
ancientlndia, otherwise known as Ldkayatas and 
Lokayatikns. 

.. Name of a Vedio sacrifice in which a variety of 
things are offered together as oblations : the 
word itself means “variegated” or “many- 
coloured.” 

Ch = 

The science of prosody, forming one of the six 
Vedaiigas. 

J = 

A follower of Jina Mabavlra, who was a contempo¬ 
rary of Gautama Buddha and taught an ascetic 
religion of self-denial and scrupulous regard 
for all animal life: he denied the divine 
authority of the Vedns. 

Knowledge, wisdom, a cognitive condition of 


consciousness. 
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Jndna-kdnda 

Jyotiea 

Tanmdtrds 

Tayas .. 

Tanias 

Tamara 

Taljasa 

'1 raiyamlaka-mantra . 

Bakeina 

Burvd .. 
Bevaid-kdnda .. 

Baity an 
Dvija . ■ 

Dharturreda 


■ That section of the Hindu soriptares whioh deals 
with the knowledge relating to the Brahman or 
the Supreme Being. 

Astronomy, one of the six Vsddhgag. 

T = H. 

Rudimentary principles derived out of primordial 
matter, out of which principles the five great 
elements of air, water, fire, earth and ether 
(akaSa) are considered to have been evolved. 

Penance, the undergoing of r eligious austerities, 
the practice of self-denial and of meditation and 
mental concentration helpful to self-denial. 

The ‘ quality of darkness ’, one of the three well- 
kri'iwn ‘ qualities ’ of primordial matter conceived 
as the fundamental substratum of the universe. 

Pertaining to the ‘ quality of darkness 1 or tamas. 

Pertaining to the element of v lignt and) heat. 

. A mystical and magical formula in piopitiation of 
S.va; supposed to yield certain transcendental 
spiritual results. 

D = *. 

The fee or any other gift to be given to the officiat¬ 
ing priests and others in sacrifices. 

. Panic grass, the Panioum Baity Ion. 

That section of the Mimamsa, w hich consists of four 
chapters—from the 9th to the 12th— and dehls 
with the various Vidio deities. 

Sons of Dili by KaSyapa; the hereditary enemies 
of the gods. 

Generally a Brahmin; also a member of any of the 
first three castes or regenerate twioe-born 
clatses among the Hindus. 

Dh = «T 

A supplementary Vida, the science and art of 
archery and war. 
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Pharma 

Virtue, righteousness, duty:. one of the fotn 
principal aims of life ; the merit accruing from 
the performance of works ; an attribute. 

Dharma-fdstra 

Otherwise known as Smrti: the Hindu code of 
religious and social laws. 

Dh&tu .. 

A. material component of the body. 

Dhirana 

Fixity of attention, an element in the practioe of 
yoga ; the blood-vessel of the right hand, accord¬ 
ing to the anatomy of the Yoga sohool. 

Dhaivrta 

The sixth note in the Hindu gamut. 

Dhyana 

Meditative concentration of mind, an essential 
constituent of the practice of yoga. 

N = H 

Sava-vastra 

( >ue who has a new cloth, or one who has nine cloths. 

Nadi 

A tubular vessel in the bodv : a blood-vessel. 

Namadklya 

Marne; (of sacrifices), names forming one of the 
main classes of topics dealt with in the VSdat, 
according to the Miminhnakas. 

Nirulcta 

I'he science of etymology and interpretation, one 
of the six Yeddhgat. 

Nitada 

The seventh note of the Hindu gamut. 

Nilik/l .. ,. . . 

Au eye-affection, a disease of the lens of the eye. 

Naiydyika 

One who follows the Nyaya school of Hindu 
philosophy founded by Gautama. 

Nyaya, Ny&ya-fditra. 

Logic, the science of reasoning. 

P = <T. 

'Panoama 

Che fifth note of the Hindu gamut. 

Padma (anana) 

A particular posture to be adopted while engaged 
iu religious meditation and in the practice of 
yoga : sitting with the legs crossed, and with one 
hand resting on the left thigh and the other held 
up near the heart. 

Payasvim 

The blood-vessel near the right ear, according to 
the anatomy of Yoga. 

Pihgald 

The blood-vessel to the right of the nose, accord¬ 
ing to the anatomy of Yoga. 

Piirt 

The manes or spirits of departed ancestors. 
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PifSaas .. .. A class of demons, infernal imps or ghosts, fierce, 

vile and malignant. 

Pudgala .. .. The ultimate atom of matter, a term peculiar to the 

philosophy of Jainism. 

Furdna .. .. Works of scriptural authority iu Hinduism, which 

treat of (1) primordial and (2) secondary creation, 
(31 of the dynasties of kings and ancient sages, 
and (-t)of their histoiy anil (5; of the periods 
of time known ns Monvantaras. 

Furusa The soul, the conscious basis of human personality. 

Purdd&fa .. .. An oblation in the form of a cake made of ground 

rice cooked in an earthen dish. 

PUraka .. .. 'the process of filling in the longs "with air to 

the fuxl; a breath-exercise in the practice of 
ydga. 

rHrva-mlmS)hsd .. The earlier Mlmdmsd or enquiry into the meaning 

and aim of Hindu religious rites and scriptures. 

Ptltm .. .. ,. The tubular blood-vessel ■ f the right eye, according 

to the anatomy O’ Yoga. 

Prakrit .. .. Undifferentiated primordial matter wherein the 

three ‘ qualities ’ of goodness ( sat/va ), passion 
{rajas) and daikness ( iamas ' inhere. 

Pranava .. .. The mystical sacred s\ liable Om. 

Jmbhdkara .. .. The founder of u particular Mmdriud school. 

Pratyahdra .. .. The process of withdrawing the senses from out¬ 

side objects, an element in the practice of yoga. 

Pramana .. .. Proof, a criterion of truth, an authoritative source 

of knowledge. 

Pramanattirattu .. A woik attrir ufed to the authorship of a great 

Tenkalai Srt-Yaisnava teacher IMauavS la mi¬ 
nium, which traces to their original soun es the 
authoiities quoled in a conimen'ary on Saint 
Sathakopa’s Tamil psulrns known as Tiruvdymoli. 

/ rdkdmya .. ,. The power of having an irresistible will, a 

snpra-normal psychic acquisition due to the 
practice of yoga. 

Prana .. .. .. l ife ; also the principal vital air. being that which 

is associated with the process of breathing in. 

.. That which consists of life. 


Pranamaya 
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Pranamayahofa 
Pramydma 
Prdyti .. 

Buddhi ., 
Brndavana 

Bauddha .. 
Bai'ddha-darfana 

Brahman ,. 

Bhngavaipdda .. 
Bhagrvadgitd .. 

Bhajagovindasl dira 
B ha dr a ( asana ) 

Bh&raia 

Bharatamata .. 

Bhiitya ,. 
Bhasyakaramata 


. That sheath of-, the soul which consists of the 
physical vitality of its embodiment. 

. The control of the breath, an exercise in the 
practice of yoga, 

. The power of reaching things anywhere and frorr^ 
anywhere, a supra-normal acquisition derived 
from the practice of yoga. 

B _ ^ 

. The faculty, of intellection, the intellect, the intelli¬ 
gent principle of cpnsciousness. 

, The sper.e of the boyhood of Krsna, who is looked 
upon as an incarnation of Visnu; modern 
Bindrabun near Muttra. 

A Buddhist. 

The r< ligious and philosophical system of the 
Buddhists. 

The Supreme Pelf, the Highest Being, as known 
to Hindu philosophy. 

Bh s= 3T. 

.. A term of respect, generally used by a disciple in 
relation to his spiritual master. 

. The ‘ Lord’s Song ’ containing in the form of a dia¬ 
logue the teachings of Krsna to Arjuna on Hindu 
philosophy and leligion and ethics, and forming 
part of the Bhtmapanan of the Mahabhdrata. 

.. A short poem pointing out the need of devotion to 
God ; by- Sankara citrya. 

. In Yoga, a particular posture to be adopted while 
meditating, the legs being crossed and bent 
underneath the body. 

,. A shorter title of the Siahalharaia, the great Hindu 
epic. 

The religion and philosophy taught in the Naha- 
bhdrata. 

A- commentary, a gloss. 

,, The theory expounded by a commentator. 
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M = JT. 

Maia ., .. .. Theory, view, opinion, system, sect creed. 

Madhyama .. The fourth or middle note in the Hindu musioal 

scale. 

Manas .. .. The mind, the internal organ or faculty of atten¬ 

tion. 

Manomaya ., . . That which consists of manat. 

Manomayakofa . The mind-sheath of the soul, or that sheath of the 

soul which consists of manat or ‘ mind.’ 

Mangala-dsko .. A benedictory or propitiatory stanza which is gen¬ 

erally given at the commencement of Hindu 
literary works of all kinds. 

Mantra ,. .. Prayer-formula, mystical magical formula used in 

prayer and meditation ; the portion of the Vidas 
consisting of metrical hymns. 

Mayat '.. .. A suffix signifying abundance or modification. 

Maijura. ( dsana ) .. In Yoga u particular posture in sitting so as to 

make one assume in outline the appearance of a 
peacock. 

Mahat .. The great principle of the intellect, the first pro¬ 

duct evolved out of undifferentiated primordial 
matter according to the Sdnkhyas. 

Mahdbharata .. .. One of the two great epic poems of the Hindus, 

which gives an account of the war between the 
P&ndavas and Kauravas, as well as of the part 
played therein by Krsna. 

Mahimd .. • ■ The power of becoming extremely great, one of 

the supra-normal acquisitions derived from the 
practice of yoga. 

Mdtras .. .. Moras, prosodial instants : for instance, a long 

vowel consists of two matras, a short vowel of 
one, and a prolated vowel of three. 

Madhyaruika .. .. One who belongs to the Buddhistic school of 

absolute nihilism. This school also may go by 
this name. 

Maw ,. .. A proof, a means of true knowledge. 

Mjmirirsi .. «• ] The enquiry into the meaning and aim of the 

MlmimtSt-fistro ., j Vidas. 
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Mhndmsd- Vartika 
Meh'i 

Yafasvinl 

Yoga 



YsgSoara 


Yogic 

Yogin 

Raja* , .. 
RAksasas 

RSjaea 
Rupa . ■ 

Rupa-skandha .. 
RScaha 


Laghim a 


, A work by Kum&rila-Bhatta dealing with the 
science of Mimamsa. 

. Pinal beatitude, the final deliverance of the bouI 
from bondage.- 

The blood-vessel of the right foot, according to the 
anatomy of Yoga. 

. The process of meditative mental concentration, 
aiming at self-realisation and God-realisation : 
the system of philosophy expounded by Patafi- 
jaii. 

A work on Yoga by GSvindathe spiritual teacher of 
SafikarSc&rya. 

.. One who belongs to the Buddhistic sohool of 
idealism which maintains the reality of ideas. 
This school also may go by this name. 

Pertaining to yoga. 

A transcendental seer, a true seer of the self; one 
who has practised yoga successfully. 

R = *. 

,. The ' quality ’ of passion ; one of the three well- 
known 1 qualities ’ of primordial matter. 

Imp* and other such beings who injure innocenoe 
and weakness and disturb Brahminical sacrifices, 
etc. 

., Pertaining to the ‘ quality ’ of passion— raja*. 

.. Form or colour ; that which is capable of being 
apprehended by the eye. 

., The ‘ group ’ or totality of perceptions. 

.. The process of expelling the air from within the 
lungs, an exercise in the practice of yoga. 

L = 55. 

.. The power of becoming extremely light, a supra- 
normal acquisition derived from the practice 
of yoga. 
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Lin 


Lokdyata 

Lokayatika 


Vafitva 


Vijiina 

Vtind'ia>imya .. 
Vtjn&uama yakofa 

Vijidrwkandha. 

Vidhi .. 

Vira ( asana ) ., 

VivekatHdamani 

Vifittadvaitins 

Vifvodard 

Fgdai .. 

Vedanas 

Vedandrikandha 


Vedanta 

Veaanta-mata 


Vedanta-Sutra is 

Viddntie 
Vishc . . 


•. The. sign or name of i the, potential mood, which, 
invariably expresses an injunction. 



Same 


as Carvdka, which see. 


V = *. 

■. That power of subduing all things which yields to 
one all tnat one may desire ; a supra-normal 
acquisition from the practice of yoga. 

.. Conscionsuess. 

.. That which consists of consciousness. 

.. That sheath of the soul which consists of con¬ 
sciousness. 

.. Consciousness-collection, the totality of all the 
var ous states of consciousness. 

A mandatory injunction given in the Vedas. 

.. In Yoga, a particular posture in sitting— the •' hero- 
posture.’ 

A |ilnlosophic.il, didactic and devotional poem 
by Ssnkaracarya. 

Ilu- followers of the T'edaiiiic school of qualified 
monism, of which the chief exponent is Bama- 
nujacarya. 

.. The blood-vessel of the left hand, according to 
the anatomy of Yoga. 

.. The sacred scriptures of the Hindus. 

.. The aifections and desires. 

.. The ‘ affection-aggregate ’ or the totality of all 
those states of consciousness which constitute 
pleasure and pain, as well as of the states of 
consciousness which constitute desire. 

.. A particular system of Hindu philosophy. 

.. The teachings of the Vedanta system, which is 
based mainly upon the t’paniiads. 

.. The well-known aphorisms of Vedanta as given 
by Badarayana. 

Pertaining to the Vedanta. 

Pertaining to the Vedas. 
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FaHhdtika 

Vaiftsika. 

Vydkarana 
kydna .. 

Vydi,a-mata 

Sankara 

Sanktnt 

Sdttra 

t'dstraikya 

Stked 

Sn-Bhdgavata 

Sudra . . 

■Satva .. 
Slska .. 

Saf/a .. 


A follower of one of the sohools of Buddhism, of 
that which upholds the reality of both matter 
and consciousness. This school also may go by 
this name. 

.. The system of philosophy founded by Kanada and 
especially noted for its category of vtilsa— 1 ' parti¬ 
cularity 5 or ( individual essence *, t.e , for its 
maintaining the eternally distinct nature of 
substances. A follower of this system of philo¬ 
sophy is also denoted by the same name. 

Grammar, one of the six Vedangas. 

One of the five vital airs, that which circulates or 
is diffused throughout the body. 

.. The religiou and philosophy pr< .pounded by Vyftsa, 
the author of the Mahdbhdrata. 

S = 3T. 

.. A name of the God Siva: the shorter form of the 
name of Sankaracarya. 

.. The blood-vessel of the left ear, according to the 
anatomy of Yoga. 

.. Science ; also an authoritative Hindu scripture. 

.. Oneness as a science, especially in reference to the 
two well known parts of the Mtmdrhsd-Sistra. 

.. The science of accent and phonetics, one of the 
six Vedangas. 

.. A Parana devoted to the teaching of Faiinara 
philosophy and religion, and giving ap account 
of the life of Krs.ia : ascribed to Suka, the son 
of "Yyasa. 

.. A member of the fourth caste ; also the name of 
the fourth caste. 

A devotee of Siva. 

, . A short stanza. 

s = «r. 

., The first note of the Hindu gamut. 
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s = *r. 

Sattm .. The * quality ’ of goodness, one of the three 

well-known ‘ qualities ’ of matter. 

Snmjnii .. .. ' Symbol mental means of identification, name. 

Samjna-tkandha .. The symbol-aggregate. 

Sarhyama .. The last three processes in the praotioe of ydga, 

viz., ahdianst, dhyana and samadht. 

Samara .. .. The circuit of wordiy existence consisting of 

birth and death and all their consequences. 

8arrukSra .. Innate mental impressions and impulses and 

tendencies. 

Samtkara-skandha .. The aggregate of innate impressions and tenden¬ 
cies. 

Sam&dhi .. .. The state of self-realisation in the praotice of yoga. 

8amana .. The vital air supposed to be conneotbd with the 

digestive process. 

8ara*vati .. . The blood-vessel of the tongue, according to the 

anatomy of Yoga. 

8arvadar*anasangraha .. A work of Sayana Aladhava, containing an epitome 

of the philosophical systems current in his time. 

Sarvanddhantasangraha. The abbreviated title of this work of Saiikar&- 

cfirya. 

SSnkkya .. ., The name of a great school of Hindu philosophy 

founded by Kapila. It is so called because it 
“ enumerates ” twenty-five taltvat or principles! 
the object of this system being to know how to 
liberate the twenty-fifth iattva which is the 
puruea or the soul from the fetters of pheno¬ 
menal life by means of the true knowledge 
of the twenty-four other tattvas and their right 
discrimination from the soul. A follower of 
this school may also go by this name. 

Simavida .. .. One of the four VSdas. 

Sunmna .. .. According to the anatomy of Yoga, the blood-vessel 

which goes into the head along an opening in 
the central backbone. 

SHtra ,. .. .. An aphorism: an expression of ideas in highly 

terse and almost mnemonic language. 
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Sutrakdra 

SHtakraramata 

SMramata 

Sautrantika 


Ukandha 
Smrti ,. 


Svargn 


SvaHika 


.. An author of aphorisms. 

The theory upheld bv the author of a body of 
aphorisms, 

.. The theory expounded in a body of aphorisms. 

That sohool of Buddhism' which upholds the 
existence of matter and of consciousness, but 
maintains that the existence of matter is know- 
able only by inference. Also a follower of tiiis 
sohool. 

A “ group,” an aggregate. 

., Otherwise known as Dharmafastra : remembered 
religious tradition: law books such as that of 
Manu and other treatises such as the Bhaga- 

vadgttS. 

Celestial world of enjoyment, paradise, the world 
of reward for meritorious deeds performed in 
this earthly life. 

.. In Yoga, a particular mode of sitting, characterised 
by the arms crossing each other. 

H = 5, 

.. According to the anatomy of Ysga, the blood¬ 
vessel of the left foot. 


Hutti-jihva 



